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MANIPULATING THE Zop1IAc.—We do not question the 
sincerity of our correspondent, ‘‘Clericus,” who puts in an- 
other plea for summer shooting, but it is quite evident that 

* he has allowed his zeal to get the better of his logic. The 
naive manner in which he has manipulated the Zodiac and 
classed September among the summer months, ‘‘for the 
reason that the vacations of professional men and others 
extend as a rule into that month,” is quite as ingenuous as his 

. reasoning that the present game laws represent the average 
sentiment of sportsmen, on the subject, or that if they did, 
they would of necessity be right. The game laws are at 
best but a compremise between perfect laws and no laws at 
all. Nor is the average sentiment of the day any competent 
standard of right and wrong. ‘‘Clericus” would not use such 
an argument in his pulpit. He should not forget that 
“average sentiment” once burned witches at the stake, and 
in Massachusetts supported the institution of African slavery 
He must not forget that the world is'moving, and he ought 
not to forget that it is folly to cite the privileges enjoyed by 
our ‘‘fathers” when there was much more ‘‘howling wildcr- 
ness” full of game than there happens to be to-day. But 
without now needlessly considering his arguments at length, 
we shall leave ‘‘Clericus” to the tender mercies of our cor- 
respondents. 


Mr. C. P. Kunnarpt, for several years the yachting 

editor of this journal], announces elsewhere his resignation 

: of that position. Mr. Kunhardt was well fitted for his 
work, both by a natural enthusiasm for yachting and a 
thorough naval training. Under his able control of its 
yachting columns the Forest AND STREAM has taken an 
important part in the development of the sport in this coun- 
try, and it will be the ambition of his successor to maintain 
the prestige of the journal among yachtsmen and canoeists. 
We take this opportunity of testifying in the heartiest way 
to the uniformly happy relations which have existed be- 
tween Mr. Kunhardt and the other members of the editorial 
staff, and to express the keen regrets of both editors and 
publishers that his connection with the paper has been 
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MR. VEST’S VICTORY. 


HURSDAY last in the United States Senate was de- 
voted in part to a discussion of the Sundry Civil Ap- 
propriation Bill. Among the amendments to this bill which 
were passed by the Senate were a number relating to the Yel- 
lowstone Park, by which it is for the present efficiently pro- 
tected from the greed of the body of men who have so 
earnestly striven to wrest it from the people of this country 
and turn it into a speculation with which to line their own 
pockets. The bill as amended and as passed by both houses 
of Congress contains the following provisions: 

“For the protection and improvement of the Yellowstone 
National Park: For every purpose and object necessary for 
the protection, preservation, and improvement of the Yel- 
lowstone National Park, including compensation of super- 
intendent and employes, $40,000, $2,000 of said amount to 
be paid annually to a superintendent of said Park, and 
$900 annually to each of ten assistants, all of whom shall be 
appointed by the Secretary of the Interior, and reside con- 
tinuously in the Park, and whose duty it shall be to protect 
the game, timber, and objects of interest therein; the bal- 
ance of the sum appropriated to be expended in the con- 
struction and improvement of suitable roads and bridges 
within said Park, under the supervision and direction of an 
engineer officer detailed by the Secretary of War for that 
purpose. 

‘‘The Secretary of the Interior may lease small portions of 
ground in the Park, not exceeding ten acres in extent for 
each tract, on which may be erected hotelsand the necessary 
outbuildings, and for a period not exceeding ten years; but 
such lease shall not include any of the geysers or other ob- 
jects of curiosity or interest in said Park, or exclude the 
public from the free and convenient approach thereto; or 
include any ground within one quarter of a mile of any of 
the geysers or of the Yellowstone Falls, nor shall there be 
leased more than ten acres to any one person or corporation; 
nor shall any hotel or other buildings be erected within the 





































lobby, and a considerable number of his colleagues were all 
against him. Only the people were on his side. He perse- 
vered, and in the face of every opposition succeeded in 
carrying through the measures above cited. We congratu- 
late the Senator on his victory. 

It is a matter of regret that the bill which provided for 
the extension of the limits of the Park could not have been 
passed during the present session of Congress, but we trust 
that at the next steps may be taken, in time, to set aside from 
settlement a considerable additional tract of territory on the 
south and east of the present Park. 

In his effort to save the Park, Senator Vest has received 
efficient aid from Mr. Harrison, of Indiana, a gentleman 
who last summer visited the Park, and was thus able to 
speak intelligently of its needs. 

We print in another column the remarks of Mr. Ingalls, 
of Kansas, and Senator Vest’s reply. Our readers can very 
clearly judge from these remarks just exactly how broad 
and liberal are the views of the Kansas Senator, and how 
intelligent an interest he takes in the important matter of 
the National Park. It was scarcely to have been supposed 
that in a body like the United States Senate any one could 
have been found to express such sentiments as those quoted, 
and from their tone we should imagine that the Senator was 
a kind of a Rip Van Winkle, only more so—a hundred 
years behind his age. Senator Vest’s admirable reply seems 
to have left Mr. Ingalls nothing to say. 

The time will soon come, even if it is not already here, when 
the Yellowstone Park will be cheap to this nation at a 
million dollars a year. The picayune policy of saving a 
few dollars now, and by that means losing in the future 
something that it will be then wholly out of our power tc 
regain, cannot be too strongly condemned. The Park is at 
present all our own. How would our readers like to see it 
become a second Niagara—a place where one goes only to be 
fleeced, where patent medicine advertisements stare one in 
the face, and the beauties of nature have all been defiled by 
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ht to a close... We trust ‘that he may meet with most ) 
lpeople came from all sides. ‘The politicians, the press, the 


Park uttil such lease shall be executed by the Secretary of 
the Interior; and all contracts, agreements, or exclusive 


privileges heretofore made or given in regard to said Park, 


or any part thereof, are hereby declared to be invalid; nor 
shall the Secretary of the Interior, in any lease which he 


may make and execute, grant any exclusive privileges with- 
in said Park, except upon the ground leased. 


“The Secretary of War, upon the request of the Secretary 


of the Interior, is hereby authorized and directed to make 
the necessary details of troops to prevent trespassers or in- 


truders from entering the Park for the purpose of destroying 


the game or objects of curiosity therein, or for any other 
purpose prohibited by law, and to remove such persons from 
the Park if found therein.” 


These provisions appear to give ample assurance that the 
people are to be allowed to possess their pleasure ground in 
peace, and are not to be passed over to the tender mercies of 
the corporation, which, with a shrinking modesty that has 
rarely been equalled, attempted to seize for its own benefit 
about two and one quarter millions of acres of the domain 
of the United States. Jf they did not succeed in accom- 
plishing their object it was not for want of energy, shrewd- 
ness, money, nor powerful backing. Some of the sharp- 
est intellects, some of the best business ability in the coun- 
try, worked for them; they had unlimited money with which 
to influence legislation; they had an enormous political 
power behind them. Senators and ex-Senators, men whose 


‘names are known to every voter, nay to almost every 


woman and child, throughout the country, did not hesitate 
to lobby for the success of this project, to speak for it in 
the halls of Congress, to use every influence, personal and 
political, to further it. The press of the country, with a 
few exceptions, was on the side of the jobbers, and they used 
it in such ways as they pleased. Captured by a shallow 
device, which we long ago exposed, the newspapers lent 
themselves to this scheme, and became the willing tools of 
the ring. There were some notable. exceptions to this rule, 
but it was none the less the rule. With all this in their 
favor the question may well be asked, ‘‘Why did they not 
succeed in their plans?” “The answer can readily be given 
by one who has watched the fight from its inception. They 
failed because Senator George G. Vest, of Missouri, occu- 
pies a seat in the Senate of these United States. Therefore 
every citizen owes to this gentleman warm thanks. 

No one who is not thoroughly familiar with Washington 
and the methods of the lobbyist can at all conceive the diffi- 
culties against which he had to contend. The opposition 
which he had to meet in his patriotic efforts to protect the 


the greed of man? 

It is the boast of the day that this is a practical age, and 
its motto seems to be, ‘‘Put moncy in thy purse.” Get 
money; get it—honestly, if you can—but get it. Sacrifice 
everything to this hunger for lucre. Set Niagara to turn- 
ing millwheels, build your manufactories over the geysers, 
for in them you have perpetual motion. Cut up your parks 
and sell them for farms or for building lots, as the case 
may be. The man whose pockets are to be filled will not 
say a word against the work of destruction. 

The progress of this spirit must be checked; and for hav- 
ing interfered to save the Park from the monopolists, we 
thank you, Senator Vest. 





HUNTING WITHOUT A GUN.—IIL. 


A LL seasons are good wherein to go hunting without a 
4% gun, but none better than when the arbutus is blooming 
or a little earlier, when of all flowers the liverleaf alone has 
raised its head above the mold. For then you are in duty 
bound not to hunt, it being close time for all game except 
wild ducks and geese and the persecuted snipe—and ought 
to be for them. 

The trees are waking from their long sleep, showing it 
not only by the swelling buds that give a purple tinge to all 
the gray woods, but by a more living look in their trunks, 
Their old leaves, pressed flat by the snow, that so long has 
lain upon them, thickly cover the ground and will adda 
nail’s thickness to the crust of the world. 

Here and there on the brown carpet, are tufts of evergreen 
ferns, cushions of moss, blotches of the purple green leaves 
of hepatica and dots of its flowers. The sun shines down 
through the lattice of branches, and checks all with meshes 
of shadow. 

The chipmonk and woodchuck have left the darkness of 
the under world and are out in the sun again. The birds 
that spend the year with us are here—jays,woodpeckers, tit- 
mice and nuthatches—all busy and noisy, and some of the 
migrants have come. A hawk is cruising high above the 
tree-tops, his broad sails golden brown in the sunlight, and 
a black guard of crows are challenging a fox in his own 
woods, or an owl in the tree that has been his home. these 
ten years. A peewee makes sudden flights from her perch 
and back, gathering an insect in every airy loop. A blue- 
bird carols in a tree-top against a sky as blue as his back, and 
a flock of ‘slate-colored snowbirds are thridding a thicket, 
and filling it with their light warble and sharp metallic chip, 
like the clicking of castanets, They are not snowbirds 
with us, for they go further southward when the first snow 
comes, and are by no means the earliest spring comers, 
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and the cook attended divine service. I was surprised to 
find so much conventional style in a place, seemingly, so 
distant and so isolated from all the world. I could not 
realize that I was in the wilds of. Florida while gazing up- 
ward at the lofty Gothic ceiling, with its chamfered and 
oiled rafters, or at the new cabinet organ, the font and lec- 
turn, or at Jack flirting with a pretty girl in a killing Gains- 
borough hat and bangs. . 

Two or three miles above Fort Myers there is a group of 
small islands, where the river narrows and becomes of the 
width of the average river of Southern Florida; the banks 
become diversified with a greater variety of foliage, while 
guarding them like fabled dragons are numerous and large 
alligators. We moored the Rambler some ten miles above 
Fort Myers, nearaclump of palmetto trees, where there 
was a good landing of hard ground, for the shores of this 
portion of the river are low and wet. The banks of streams 
generally on the west coast are much lower than those of 
the Atlantic coast, and this is true also of the shore line of 
the Gulf. 

We found deer and turkeys quite plentiful, and the hunt- 
ing excellent on the burns in the open pine woods. We 
enjoyed our tramps here greatly, for they were the first open 
woods we had found since leaving Cape Sable. The next 
day while dressing a dcer and some turkeys at the landing 
the little Spitfire went puffing by with a party of excursion- 
ists from Fort Denaud and Fort Thompson who greeted us 
with ‘‘three cheers and a tiger.” One day as I was return- 
ing tothe schooner I both heard and smelt a rattlesnake, 
but as the place was thickly grown with tall grass I could 
not see it, and did not care to search for it in sucha place. 
The boys coming along shortly afterward, Cuff pointed two, 
they having crawled out into a more open space, when they 
were shot and brought in for Skipper’s dinner, but he still 
preferred venison or turkey, or even black bass, to snake 
diet. These snakes were fully five feet long and three 
inches in diameter. 

An episode of a serio-comic nature occurred to Jack at 
this place, He had gone hunting before breakfast, and los- 
ing his bearings, when but a quarter of a mile from the 
Rambler, he became himself a bewildered rambler in the, 
to him, limitless pine woods of Southern Florida. Being 
lost under such circumstances is sometimes a serious matter, 
owing to the unvarying monotony of the surroundings. He 
did not return until after sundown, though during the after- 
noon we had searched for him in every direction, shouting 
and firing guns repeatedly, and had given him up for the 
night, after setting fire to the scrub to guide his wandering 
footsteps cawpward. Just befere dark I perceived him, 
afar off, heading toward the schooner. As the boys fired a 
volley I sprang into the rigging and waved a white handker- 
chief, which he observed and made toward us on the double- 
quick, swinging his hat all the way. He arrived footsore, 
weary and hungry, for he had not ceased walking all day, 
except for a half hour, when he stopped at a deserted cow- 
boy’s hut in the afternoon. Here he had made up his mind 
to stay for the night; and finding a pile of new cypress 
shingles, he wrote out a full account of the party and its 
objects, and where his friends might be addressed should he 
perish in the lonely flat woods. He then placed the ‘‘shin- 
gular” record in a row in a conspicuous place in the hut, 
with the first shingle inscribed in large letters: *‘Read and 
Act.” He took another shingle and made a map of his 
supposed whereabouts, the course of the river, and the 
location of the schoonzr. After studying this for some time, 
the idea dawned upon him to strike out in the opposite direc- 
tion to where he supposed the schooner to lay, and acting 
upon this impulse he came straight toward us until I ob- 
served him, as stated. And strange to say, though he had 
seen the smoke from the fire, and the head of the mainsail, 
which we had hoisted as a conspicuous object, he could not 
believe that it was the Rambler, so confused had his ideas of 
location become, until he heard the guns and saw me waving 
the handkerchief. His appetite was something marvelous; 
and as roast turkey, stewed venison, broiled quail, fried fish, 
sweet potatoes, hominy, flap-jacks and coffee were poured 
in a continuous and uninterrupted stream into his mouth, as 
into a hopper, Squire saw that he had fasted since the night 
before, and asked him why he had not shot and broiled a 
squirrel or a quail. He answered: 

“[ shot all my cartridges away to try to make you hear, 
and used all my matches in lighting my pipe!” 

It is astonishing how demoralized a man becomes who is 
lost. He seems to become in a degree deranged. Squire 
was provoked at this confession of Jack’s foolishness and 
said: 

‘*Well, you are a stupid and no mistake. You deserve to 
have your grub and tobacco shut off for a month.” 

“Pshaw!” answered Jack, ‘‘I haven’t felt hungry till 
now, for ever since morning I’ve been— 


‘Pacing through the forest, 
Chewing the food of sweet and bitter fancy.’”’ 


“Yes, you're a ee pacer, but hereafter you’ve 
got to learn to trot and work double,” said Squire. 

Just above our camp was Tweive Mile Creek, and twenty 
miles above Fort Myers is a telegraph office where the line 
crosses the river. Still further up the river are Fort 
Denaud end Fort Thompson. At the latter place is the falls 
or rapids. In the neighborhood of Fort Thompson the soil 
is rich and deep, but subject to annual overflow, 2s is all the 
Caloosahatchee country. It is claimed that the canal which 
was being dredged from the Caloosahatchee to Lake 
Okechobee, by way of Flirt and Hickpochee lakes, will pre- 
vent this overflow and drain all that flat section of country; 
but how the overflow of the river during the rainy season is 
to be prevented by bringing the waters of Lake Okechobee 
into it by a canal is hard to imagine, unless Okechobee can 
be drained to the bottom, which is not probable. 

We returned to Fort Myers and Punta Rassa, and with a 
half galefrom the northeast sailed up Charlotte .Harbor 
with the litte stern-wheeler Spitfire ahead of us, the latter 
keeping well under the lee of the islands and making but 
little headway. On Pine Island, a large one, which we left 
to starboard, will be found a few deer. On our port was 
Sanibel, at the northerly énd of which is Boca Ceiga Pass, 
separating it from Captiva Island, and northward of this is 
Lacosta Island with Captiva Pass between them. On our 
starboard we passed a number of small keys and islands, 
Bird, Useppi, Mandingo, etc. On some of these keys were 
rookeries of egrets, herons, roseate spoonbills, cormorants, 
frigate birds, etc. We stopped awhile at a Spanish fishing 
ranche on Lacosta, just below Boca Grande, the pass separ- 
ating it from Big Gasparilla. We found here a number of 
Spanish or Cuban families, but the season for fishing was 
There are a number of these fisheries on the west 










coast engaged in catching and curing mullet, finding a ready 
market at Key West and Havana. 

Big Gasparilla and Little Gasparilla islands are separated 
by Big Gasparilla Pass. . Both of these islands contain deer, 
and the fishing at the passes is excellent. On Big Gaspa- 
rilla is another fish ranch, but the fishermen and their fami- 
lies had left for the season. Between two of the huts we 
killed two large rattlesnakes over five feet long. Squire 
discovered the first as he was in the act of stepping over it, 
as it lay stretched at full length; it is needless to say the 
step was a long one. He despatched it, and hunting around, 
we soon found its mate, which was also killed, and both 
reptiles skinned. Skipper still refusing to have anything to 
do with snake diet, the boys lost all faith in his gastronomic 
predilections for ophidian alimert, and relegated his vaunted 
exploits in that line to the same category with his coffee-pot 
and jumping kingfish yarns; and resolved, moreover, that 
should his debased appetite return, he must in future hunt 
his own rattlesnakes, for from that time forward they repu- 
diated the réle of jackal in providing for such an unmiti- 
gated and unconscionable lion. And no doubt but many a 
stormy night during the present winter, when the winds 
howled without ad the snow and sleet were mercilessly 
driven into the faces of belated pedestrians, they sat before 
the fire, toasting their toes, encased in slippers made‘of the 
mottled and velvety skins of these same rattlers, and have 
thought of the warm, sandy shores of Gasparilla, of the 
balmy breezes, of the waving palms, and of the base in- 
gratitude of the Florida skipper who so shamefully ignored 
the feast they had so generously and at so great a risk sup- 
plied. 

At Little Gasparilla we took all the usual varicty of fishes, 
many large sharks, and an immense jewfish, nearly as large 
as the one taken at Jupiter; it weighed fully three hundred 
pounds, being six and a half feet inlength. Jack and I 
towed it ashore in the dingey, but even with a charge of 
buckshot through its skull, delivered at a distance of only 
two feet, we had a difficult job in beaching it, where, after 
dissecting it, we rolled it in again for the sharks. The mud 
flats at Little Gasparilla Inlet at low tide fairly swam with 
bay snipe and shore birds, while brown and white pelicans, 
gulls and gannets are fishing incessantly for mullet and other 
small fry. They strike down among the schools of small 
fishes with terrible force and a great splashing, completely 
demoralizing the little fellows, who are gobbled up before 
they have discovered the cause of the commotion. The 
piratical frigate birds, or man-o’-war hawks, sailing grace- 
fully overhead, swoop down and rob the industrious gulls of 
their prey before they have time to swallow it. 

The noble bald-headed eagle and the magnificent frigate- 
bird are both first-class sentimental frauds. We have 
watched the great American bird, time and again, perched 
atop a lofty pine up the inland streams, sitting motionless, 
in conscious pride as a king among birds and the emblem of 
a glorious nation, in the interests of which he is supposed to 
be meditating, with one eye upon the sun (in our school-boy 
days we were told he watched the sun with both eyes, but 
we are now inclined to believe but half of it) and the other 
upon the maneuvers of an industrious osprey fishing for a 
breakfast for its nestlings. Having secured a fish, it starts 
off on joyous wing, when my noble eagle, casting to the 
winds his solar observations and the welfare of a nation, 
pursues with felentless fury the poor fish-hawk, compelling 
it to drop its well-earned prey, which is instantly seized by 
our noble bird, conveyed to his lofty perch, where he igno- 
miniously devours it, and in so doing cuts a more sorry 
figure and appears at even a greater disadvantage than he 
does on the ‘‘dollar of our daddies.” 

And the frigate bird or man o’-war hawk, with its long 
forked tail, the magnificent sweep of its pointed wings, 
stretching fully six or eight feet from tip to tip, soaring 
aloaft with a grace and grandeur approached by no other 
bird, commands our admiration and wonder until he reveals 
his true nature by swooping down upon a poor little defense- 
less gull who has just emerged from the water with a fish in 
its bill, and ere it can shake the water from its eyes, the 
morsel intended for its callow little brood is ruthlessly and 
remorselessly snatched away by this rapacious robber, who 
thus prostitutes his mighty pinions and powers to such base 
purposes. ‘I'ruly the bald eagle and the frigate bird are 
feathered Pharisees, devouring the substance of ornithologi- 
cal widows and orphans, while pretending to foster the 
interests, commercial and marine, of a great nation. 

The beaches of the Gasparilla islands are rich in stores of 
sea-shells, sea-fans, star-fishes, sea-urchins, shark’s eggs, etc. 
While busily engaged in picking up the treasures one day, 
two deer came out of the scrub about fifty yards from us, 
and stood for several minutes gazing at the unusual sight. 
After satisfying their curiosity they scampered off with their 
white flags flying in the rear. We did not molest them, for 
we were already supplied with venison. Charlotte Harbor 
is one of the best points on the Gulf coast for the sports- 
man. Itisa fine body of water, with numerous keys and 
islands, and nowhere will game or fish be found more 
abundant, while there is plenty of oysters, clams, crabs and 
turtles. The mainland can be penetrated by several rivers, 
Alligator River in the west, Pease Creek in the northeast, 
and Myakka River in the northwest portion of the bay. B 
sailing or rowing up any of these streams deer, turkeys and, 
if he wants them, alligators, will be found in numbers to 
satisfy the greediest hunter, while ducks, snipe, quail and 
shore birds are, to say the least, multitudinous. The passes 
between the islands abound in fishes of endless variety, and 
the sea beaches are, as just stated, strewn with marine 
curiosities. An entire winter can be passed here, and new 
delights and new pleasures will be developed each day to a 
party possessed of a small yacht. And if of an adventurous 
turn, they can sail up the Caloosahatchee to Fort Thompson, 
and then proceed in canoes to Lake Okechobee. 

We went outside at Little Gasparilla Pass with a south 
wind, about noon, and at four o’clock entered Casey’s Pass. 
Here I captured a large white shark, single-handed, and re- 
moved his formidable jaws asatrophy and memento of 
the event. From Casey’s Pass we sailed next mornjng with 
a southwest wind. In passing Little Sarasota Inlet we saw 
the U. 8. Coast Survey schooner moored inside, and the 
men at work surveying the inlet. We continued north- 
ward until we reached Big Sarasota Pass, through which 
we entered Sarasota Bay. This is a fine body of water, 
though shallow, and the mainland is dotted with the homes 
of settlers. The drought still continued and water was scarce. 
At the fisheries on Lacasta and Gasparilla there were good 
wells where we procured water, but we were now about out 
of that necessary articie. We sailed across the bay to a 
house, but found no one at home, but as necessity knows no 
law, we filled our casks at the cistern and proceeded on 
our way, camping near the head of the bay. There is not 
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much game in this vicinity, for being somewhat thickly 
settled, the deer keep well back from the bay, nor did we 
see much smaller p=. consequently our stay was short. 
On one of the islands shutting in the iain is another fish- 
ery, and likewise one on Palma Sola Point on the mainland 
at the head of the bay. There are many small keys and 
some larger islands, as Chaise’s, Long and Anna Maria 
Keys and Sarosota Island. All of these we left to port as 
we sailed up the harbor. Rounding Palma Sola Point we 
entered Tampa Bay, with the lighthouse on Egmont Key to 
the northwest. , 


ON THE OLD TEXAS TRAIL. 


ye the present time, when everybody is complaining of 
the high price of beef, it may be interesting to some 
of your readers to learn something of the value and manner 
of handling beef cattle in Texas a few years since, and the 
style and character of the men engaged in that business. 

When the Confederate Army was disbanded at the close 
of the war, and the Texans returned to their homes, they 
found that their cattle, which had been left to wander ait 
will over the immense prairies of that boundless domain 
during the four long years of the rebellion, had increased 
greatly in numbers, and had become as wild as deer, so that 
they would scamper off into the almost impenetrable cane- 
breaks and chaparal, not only on the approach of man, but 
even at the scent of him which they, in common with other 
wild animals, could distinguish at a great distance. 

After the people of Texas had again commenced to culti- 
vate their long-neglected fields, they found that immense 
droves of these wild cattle would break through their fences 
on moonlight nights and ina few moments trample down 
and destroy the growing crops which the poor settlers had 
planted, until it became a momentous question with them as 
to what means should be taken to get rid of the cattle that 
had become such a pest. 

In 1866, John Chishoim, who was one of the largest stock 
owners in Texas at that time, gathered together a drove of 
beeves numbering about 2,500 heud, and started, with the 
aid of about sixty herders, to drive through Indian Terri- 
tory to a Northern market. After experiencing many dif- 
ficulties and a great deal of annoyance from the Indi:ns, 
through whose country he had to pass, he found ready sale 
for his cattle in the northeastern portion of the State of 
Kansas. He was followed by Shanghai Pierce, Bill Hitson, 
George Mabry, Eugene Millett.and other enterprising and 
daring spirits; and thus sprang into life the great Texas 
cattle trade, which has done so much for the benefit of the 
States of Kansas, Colorado and Nebraska, and has caused 
the building of so many miles of railroads. 

In the early years of the trade the average value of stock 
cattle in Southwestern Texas was from $3.50 to $8.00 per 
head in specie, for the Texans had no use for ‘‘greenbacks,” 
or ‘‘Yankee money,” as they called it; and the same cattle, 
after being driven up the trail and wintered in Kansas, 
would bring from $20.00 to $40.00 per head. 

Upon a concerted day in the early spring of the year, the 
‘“‘rancheros,” as the pioneer settlers of Southwestern Texas 
were called, would start out with all the assistance they 
could muster, and encircling a wide radius, would drive ull 
the cattle, etc., that they found toward one previously agreed 
upon point or ‘‘rodeo” ground, where each man would cut 
out his own cattle into a separate herd, the young calves of 
course following the mother cows; the unbranded calves 
which had been weaned from the cows, or ‘‘Mavericks” as 
they were called, were then divided equally among the 
parties who had assisted in the round up, and each ran- 
chero would then drive his little herd to his corral, where he 
would brand the yearly increase. 

The origin of the term ‘‘Maverick,” as applied to un- 
branded cattle, is worth relating. Sam Maverick, who set- 
tled in the neighborhood of San Antonio, on the banks of 
the San Marcus River, and who died possessed of nearly a 
million of acres of Texas lands, just before the rebellion 
broke out, neglected to brand his cattle, as his neighbors 
did, and being remonstrated with by some of them, replied: 
‘« Well, you can brand yours, and all the unbranded cattle 
will then belong to me.” Under this arrangement he sub- 
sequently attempted to lay claim to all the stock which the 
owners had neglected or had been unable to brand. Thus 
all unbranded stock found roaming on the prairies became 
known as ‘‘Mavericks.” 

The scene afforded by one of these general round-ups on 
a rodeo ground was one of the most picturesque imagin- 
able. The vast expanse of almost unbroken prairie, thou- 
sands of acres in extent, on which were to be seen thirty or 
forty thousand head of terrified cattle, mothers lowing for 
their young which had _ been lost in the melee, calves scam- 
pering around bleating for their mothers, and scattered here 
and there through the herd hundreds of thoroughly fright. 
ened antelope, deer, and other wild animals, for even the 
coyotes and wolves would be driven toward the common 
point in the general battue, together with the cordon of 
herdsmen in their picturesque and bright-colored costumes, 
mounted on their sturdy little mustangs; all this was a grand 
sight, once seen never to be forgotten. , 

The costume of one of these herdsmen or ‘‘vaqueros,” 
the name by which they were then designated, | will try to 
describe. His head, surmounted by a broad-brimmed som- 
brero, trimmed around the edge with gold and silver lace, and 
heavy gilt or beaded cords around the crown; over his bright- 
colored shirt would be worn a short jacket of either buck- 
skin or heavy broadcloth, frequently richly embroidered by 
the nimble fingers of some dark-eyed sefiora, at whose shrine 
he worshipped; around his waist he wore a heavy leather 
be]t on which would be slung an army size Colt’s revolver, 
Bowie knife, and cartridge pouch; his legs, encased in wide 
leggings, made from the dressed skins of the black bear, deer, 
musk hog, or often of the beautiful Cashmere or Angora 
goat, worn with the hair out; from his heels hung an 
immense pair of Mexican spurs with rowels two and a half 
or three inches in diameter, and silver bells dependent from 
the shanks, while from the pommel of his cumbrous-look- 
ing Mexican saddle, on the right side hung, neatly coiled, a 
well plaited raw hide lariat, forty or forty-five feet in length, 









and on the left side he carried his short carbine, in a leather , 


scabbard, so hurfg that the stock rested against the horse’s 
shoulder blade and the barrel lay along the side, under the 
knee of the rider, whence he could withdraw it in a second 
if needed. 

The dealers intending to drive to Kansas would attend 
these round ups I have mentioned and select therefrom such 
cattle as suited their purpose, not paying for them cash 
down, but agreeing to pay a certain price per head for them 
on their return from Kansas, the price being fixed by the 
ages of the cattle, averaging $3 for yearlings, $5 for two- 
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year-olds, $3.50 for three-year-olds, and $8 for four-year-olds 
ae upward, extra heavy ones sometime bringing $10 per 

Generally one or two young men, sons of the former 
owners of the cattle. would go along with the herd to 

assist in driving, and at the same time look after the inter- 
ests of their friends and neighbors, and if the dealer should 
decide not to r.ture immediately to the same neighborhood 
after dispo.ing uf the diove, these young men would receive 
the purchase money due to their friends at home, having 
been previously authorized by power of attorney to do so. 

These droves or herds numbered from a thousand to 
twenty-five hundred heal, rarely exceeding the latter figure, 
and it would require tour men for the first five hundred 
head, and a man ior each hundred after. In addition to 
thes: men there woul] be needed one pilot to lead the herd 
and select camping grounds, etc., one cook, a teamster to 
drive the heavy canvas-covered wagon drawn by five or six 
yoke of oxen, containing the cook and camp cquipages, and 
two men to drive and attend to the spare saddle horses, of 
which there would be needed three or four for each 
vaquero. 

‘ne trip to Kansas used to occupy from sixty to eighty 
days. driving ten or twelve miles a day, but stopping over 
occasionally for three or four days to rest the cattle where 
they foand good camping and grazing ground, and also be- 
ing delayed sometime for a week at a time gathering to- 
gether the cattle after a stampede. 

The wages pail these vaqueros, or cowboys, as they are 
now Called, was sixty to cighty doliars per menth, with arms 
and everything furnished, aud onc month’s pay in addition 
ws allowed to them for their expenses on the return trip t 
ticir homes in Texas. 

A trip up tae tr.it with a herd was always accompanied 
by great hardships and many startling inciderts. Staiting 
as they didin the spring 0° tue year, when every stream wis 
swollen, tuey had t¢ swim the Brazo;, Colorado, Trinity, 
Red River, and th: Wicaits aad Arkansis rivers, besi 
many smaller streains, all with sw.ft-flowing currents and 
changing quicksands. 

1 have sen sixty steers bogged down in the quicks.nds of 
the Red River ut one time, and yet, owing to tne indefatiza- 
bie exertions made by #]] hands, we only lo.t eleven head by 
being eith:r smothered or drowned. The cowboys would 
dig down in tac quicksand wiih their fingers until they 
could pass a Jariat around under the animal’s fetlock joints, 
and so, pulling one leg out at a time, release them, and roli 
them over und over like a birrel until they reached terra 
firma, when they would imm2Jiately rise to their fect and, 
after shaking thcir heads awhile, come charging on their 
rescuers. 

‘Lo yet their wagons and camp cquipage across these 
swollen streams, they would construct a raft fiom the dead 
timber found alongs the banks. and taen six or eizhi 
vaqueros would attach one end of their lariats to it and the 
other to the horns of their saddles, and so causing thei 
ponies to swim, tow the raft and wagon acioss. 

Then there were the stampedes, on dark and stormy 
nights generally, accompanied by loud pealing thunder and 
vivid streaks of lightning, when the cattle would suddeny 
start up as with oac impulse, and run for miles, the eartn 
literally tremb.iug under the heavy tramp of the moviug 
mass, Which nothing could stop until they ran themselves 
down. I knew of one instance of a cowLoy who, on such a 
nigat, jamped on nis pony without either saddle or bridle, 
and with no clothes on bat his shirt and drawers, and bare- 
headed, ran with a stamp-zded herd a distance of thirteen 
mile:, until he sueceedcd in stopping a bunch of eighty-five 
head which had become separated from the main herd, and 
being uaable to drive thom back to the camp, held them 
until three o’clock next day, when some of the other hands 
came to his assistance. He had herded this bunch bare- 
headed under a broiling sun all day, and on foot, as his 
horse had been completely run down during the night. 

The Cross fi:nbers, situated between the Brazos and 
Trinity rivers, was infested by a gang of desperadoes and 
cattle thieves at this time, who resorted to all sort of 
schemes to stampede the herds as they passed through that 
country; they would then fall in behind a bunch of the 
stampeued cat le and run them off a long distance in to 
some brushy creek bottom, where they would keep them in 
hiding uncil the balance of the herd had been gathered 
tozether und moved on. They would then kill the cattle 
they had thus stolen for the sake of the hides and _ tallow, 
which they would sell in the nearest town. 

I recall a case ia which one ef these cattle thieves was 
caught by the cowboy on guard in the act of tying a flint- 
dry raw uide to the tail of a milch cow, which he had driven 
up to the outsxirts of the herd for that purpose. If he had 
succeeded, the ratilinz of the dry hide would have frightened 
the cow and caused her to run, and the faster she ran the 
more noise the ratt.iug hide would have made, and thus 
stampeded the herd. The boys gave this fellow a short 
shrift, and the next day the boss of the herd rode in to the 
neighboving tovn of Hillsboro and reported that the body 
of a min had veea fo.nd near his camp with three bullets 
in his heart an! several holes in other portions of the body; 
at the same time he related the capture that his men had 
made the previous nizht, adding, ‘‘of course he got away.” 
I believe s).ne of tae citizens went out and buried the fellow, 
but there was no sort of a judicial inquiry mfde as to the 
manncr or cause of h's death—it was too well understood. 

The Caickasaw;, Creeks, Pawnees and other Indians 
thro igh waos: territory the herds had to pass, also harassed 
them ail stole th i- cittle and saddle horses, and battles be- 
tween parties of cowvoys and these Indians, in which many 
of bows sides would be killed and wounded, were of fre- 
qtent occurrenc:. 

A fter they arrived in Kansas, if the owner concluded to 
winter his vattie belore putting them on the market, the 
cowboys would have no easy time of it. Living in a hole 
dug out fron the side of some hill, with probably a_ buffalo 
robe or two to keep them from the cold ground, riding 
twenty-five or thirty miles in all sorts of weather daily, often 
being uway fro.n camp all night after a bunch of stray 
cattle, when they would have to seek some ravine or hol- 
low where they could tind a little drift wood and build fires 
all nigat to keep from freezing to death, for a cowboy 
would suffer uatold privations before he would return to 
camp and repo.t a failure to bring back any cattle he had 
started after aad endure the jeers and derision to which he 
would be subject.:d at the hands of his fellows. 

Taking it ail in all, the cowboy of those days was mot so 
bad as he has been painted. Quick with his pistol to resent 
a fancied inju.y; just as ready to fight for his friends or em- 
ployer, though ne nad no personal interest in the quarrel; 
generous and open-hearted. His word was his bond in 
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everything but swapping horses. Faithful in the discharge 
of his onerous duties, his chief fault was his love of strong 
drink and gambling; under the influence of the former he 
would become a perfect demon. Abilene; Elsworth, Wich- 
ita, and other Kansas towns at which they used to arrive 
from their long, hard trips up the trail, were full of gam- 
bling dens, rum shops, and dance-houses of. the lowest de- 
scription, kept principally by Northern men aud women for 
the purpose of preying upon these unsophisticated senii- 
barbarians. Is it any wonder then that they should become 
the desperadoes and terrors to society they have, when such 
snares and pitfalls have been laid for them and temptations 
thrown in their way? 

The profits in the Texas cattle trade were very large, but 
the risks to be run were also great. With fair luck a herd 
could be driven from Texas to Kansas and wintered there 
for $2.50 per head, with a loss of five per cent. of the cattle 
on the trail and from five to eight per cent. extra loss dur- 
ing the winter. With a hard, wet trip and many stampedes 
the loss would be much greater, and in wintering there was 
always the chance of trouble with the Indians or being 
burned out by the Kansas jayhawkers, when the probabilities 
were that the owner would lose everything, and come out 
on foot in the ensuing spring, as once happened to the 
writer of this article. 


A LONGING FOR SPRING. 
WOULD Icould sing: 
“The winter is over, 
The breath of the spring 
Is rippling the clover: 
Daisies and daffodils 
Languish, I ween, 
In the vales, aid the hi'ls 
Are ‘wearin’ tae zreen.’ ” 


O would I could hear 

“The voice of the turtle”’ 
At even, so clear 

Afar in the myrtle! 
Often I listen, 

Yet listen in vain I— 
Boun1 fast in p-ison 

Of frost doth the earth lie. 


O would 1 couli tread 
The paths of the past-time, 
Where leaves, lying dead, 
Are crooning a sad rhyme. 
Over hill and through dales 
Long I to roam, 
Now wa‘ching the cloud-sails, 
An-‘tanon t.e beek’s foam. 


O would I could climb, 
As erst, the bold mountain, 
Could look on the rime 
Of sky-fostered fountain, 
Leap lik, the antelope, 
From crest to crest,, 
And see t :e far scenes ope, 
To the eastward and west. 


O would I could throw 
My crafty creation 
Where the swift waters flow. 
In sweet expectation 
To see the fish take it! 
Ah me and ah me! 
I anticipate it 
So heartily! 


These longings will come 
On days such as this is, 

When winter seems dumb 
To the rills in the ridges. 

Oh, do the buds and bees 
Think it is spring? 

Long to put forth on trees, 


Blithely to sing? O. W. R. 
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THE BIRDS OF MAINE. 


With Annotations of their Comparative Abundance, 
Dates of Migration, Breeding Habits, etc. 


BY EVERETT SMITH 


Famity ARDEID2: HERONS. 

206. Great Blue Heron—Ardea herodias Aud. ; Ridg. 487, 
Cs. 655.—Common throughout the State. Arrives last of 
March and early in April. Breeds on trees; lays three or 
more bluish green eggs in June. Remains until late in the 
autumn. {saw one at Scarboro December 25, 1877, a re- 
markably late date for the species to be here. 

207. Great White Egret, White Heron—Ardea egretta 





Aud.; Herodias alba egretta Ridg. 489; Herodias egretta Cs. 
658.—A rare straggler from the South. 


The late Caieb G. 
Loring, Jr., shot a specimen at Scarboro, Maine, August 22, 
1858. I saw a freshly killed specimen that was shot at Scar- 
boro in April, 1875, and this was mounted by Mr. Willey, a 
taxidermist, then of Portland, Me. Mr. Boardman obtained 
a specimen, shot at the Bay of Fundy, in August, 1879. 

208. Little White Egret, Snowy Heron—Ardva candidis- 
sima Aud.; Garzetta candidissima Ridg. 490, Cs.659.—A rare 
straggler from the South. Mr. Boardman informed me that 
he has procured two specimens, which were shot in the 
vicinity of the St. Croix River. 

209. Little Blue Heron—Ardea cerulea Aud.; Florida ceru- 
lea Ridg. 493, Cs. 662.—A rare straggler from the South, 
and but a single instance of its occurrence here has been 
reported. 

While at Scarboro, during the latter part of May and early 
in June, 1881, I learned that a white heron had been seen 
there by several persons. I offered a reward for the capture 
of this specimen, and various local gunners sought for it. 

The bird passed the summer in the vicinity where first 
seen, and ia September was shot by Mr. I. W. Pillsbury, a 
well-known gunner of Scarbore, in company with Mr. 
Charles H. Chandicr, of Cambriage, Mass. The skin of 
ns bird is preserved and in the possession of the latter gen- 
tleman. 

My friend Nathan Clifford Brown informs me that the 
specimen has been viewed and identified by Mr. H. A. Pur- 
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die as of the species above named, in the white phase of 
plumage peculiar to the birds of this species of Icss than 
three years of age. 

210. Green Heron—Ardea virescens Aud.; Butorides vir- 
escens Ridg. 494, Cs. 663.—Common. Not abundent. Breeds 
on trees, lays three or more pea green eggs, in June. The 
little herons of this species appear now to be less common in 
Maine than formerly. I have never known them to be asso- 
ciated together in communities here, nor observed a greater 
number than the members of one family together. , 

211. Night Heron—Ardea nycticorax Aud.; Nyctiardea 
gvrisea Ridg. 495; Nyctiardea grisea nevia Cs. 664.—Abund- 
ant; gregarious. Arrives in April. Breeds in colonies upon 
coniferous trees, usually preferring spruce swamps. Lays 
from three to five blue-green eggs late in May and. June. 
This bird is locally termed “quawk,” on account of its ery, 
and by an imitation of this cry the bird may be easily de- 
coyed. 

212. Bittern—Ardea lentiginosa Aud.; Botaurus lentigin- 
osus Ridg. 497; Botaurus mugitans Cs. 666.—Abundant. 
Arrives early in May. Breeds on the ground. Lays five 
eggs in June. Locally known as ‘‘stake-driver,” ‘‘mcadow- 
hen,” ‘‘marsh-hen,”’ cte. 

Audubon wrote that he ‘never had a good opportunity of 
observing all the habits of this remarkable bird, which in 
many respects differs from most other herons,” 

Dr. Coues, after aliuding to the vagueness and paucity of 
the information on the subject that has been given by Wil- 
son, Nuttall, Richardson, and other ornithologists, says of 
his own experience, ‘‘Although I am tolerably familiar with 
the bird, I have never seen its nest, nor found it where I 
could suppose it was breeding.” 

The facts that the standard works on American ornithol- 
ogy give but little of this bird’s life history, and the bird is 
often locally confounded with the night-heron, whose habits 
are quite diffcrent, induce me to repeat in this connection 
some of my own observations derived from many favorable 
opportunities for studying of the bittern in various locali- 
ties, in New Hampshire, Maine, New Brunswick and Nova 
Scotia, at all seasons of the considerable portion of the year 
spent by the species in the regions named. 

1 first saw the nest of a bittern in 1868. While shooting 
at Scarboro, in the summer of 1862, upon what is termed 
the ‘‘upper marsh,” Mr. Manson Libby, a native resident of 
that vicinity, saw me kill a bittern, and informed me that it 
was one of a family bred close by. At that time 1 was giv- 
ing especial attention to oology und the nidification of birds, 
and immediately obtained a promise from Mr. Libby to ob- 
serve if any bitterns returned to breed there tie following 
spring, andinform me. This he did, but not until so iate in 
the seuson that L fuiled to secure the eggs, which were 
hatched ere I could avail myselt of an opportunity to visit 
the nest. This nest was of grass, and on the ground ucar 
the head of a little meadow communicating with the marsh. 
| have never known of the nest oi a bittern elsewhere than 
on the ground, and aithough usually placed in close prox- 
imity to suitable feeding grounds, they are frequently located 
among the bushes and small growth to be found at the bor- 
ders or in the midst of meadows. Ihave not unfrequently 
found bitterns in covert, both in the breeding season and 
later, but 1 have never known one to alight on a tree except 
when wounded. 

Until within a dozen years quite a number of pairs 
annually bred at the marshes of Scarboro, Maine, and a few 
pairs still breed there. These marshes are on the coast from 
»ix toten miles westerly from the city of Portland. 

Familiar with their haunts and habits, | found two 
families there so recently as 1877, and leaving them undis- 
turbed until October, I then gathered in seven of them. 

I once watched, ut every opportunity (which occurred at 
least once in each week), the arrival and courtship of a pair 
that bred on a meadow in the town of Madison, New Hamp- 
shire. Every morning through the month of May could be 
heard those curious crics (never heard by myself except 
during the spring), for which the farmers name them ‘‘stake- 
drivers.” The cries of but few birds can be expressed or 
imitated by words, but the syllables ‘“‘pump-au-gah,” with a 
strong accent on the terminal ‘‘gah,” are to my mind the 
best verbal expression of the bittern’s cry that I have seen 
written. If a stake be placed between wooden buildings and 
driven into the ground by blows with a wooden mallet, to 
one standing at a distance, on hearing the shock of each 
blow immediately followed by its reverberatory echo from 
the buildings, the sound will seem a good imitation of the 
“‘stake-driver’s” cries. So like unto this arc these cries at 
times that | once knew a trout fisherman to drop his rod on 
the bank of a stream to seek information in regard 
to the locality from a ‘‘stake-driver” that he mistook to 
be some person building a fence near by. 

These cries are sometime given irregularly with long or 
short pauses between, and at cther times the cries will be 
repeated regularly, perhaps slowly at first and gradually in- 
creasing in rapidity of repetition, after the manner of the 
whip-poor-will. 

Although diurnal in its habits the bird is of a retiring na- 
ture, and L have known of many farmers who were pertectly 
familiar with the cry of the ‘‘stake-driver,” but knew not 
whether it emanated from bird, beast or reptile, some ex- 
pressing the belief that the cry was produced by a peculiar 
sort of trog,*others that it was mude by a little bird that al- 
ways kept secieted in the dense grass, reeds or bushes. 

Yhe only cry that I have heard from the bittern in autumn 
is a guttural croak given when alarmed, and this cry resem- 
bles that given by various herons under similar circum- 
stances. 1 except, of course, the cries or screams of a 
wounded bird, which are unnatural. 

My profession as civil engineer located me for two years 
at Machias, Me., in charge of river improvements, and while 
there I watched with great interest the courtship of a pair 
of bitterns, and the subsequent rearing of a large family of 
tive children, Almost daily from June until late in October 
I saw these birds, as they frequented a bit of marsh on the 
west shore of the ‘‘Kowahskitscook,” or Machias River, im- 
mediately adjoining the portion of the river on which the 
work was being prosecuted. Their nest was located on the 
border of a meadow through which the Marshfield stream 
flows, and was within a mile of the bit of marsh resorted to 
as a feeding place. Here the tide ebbed and flowed, but the 
water was only brackish, and the little creeks and ‘‘pond- 
holes” of the marsh abounded with Ihttle fishes that fur- 
nished an inexhaustible supply of food to the bitterns, as 
also to two families of kingtisbers, reared near by, while a 
od of ospreys procured an easy living from the river. 
When the five young bitterns could fly they followed their 
parents twice daily to this feeding place. After feeding in 
the mornivg they would return to the seclusion and shade 
of the seukes in the vicinity of the nest, and about four 
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have record was.a single specimen shot near Fort Popham, 
- “a mouth of the Kennebec River, carly in September, 
* Like the common bittern, which it somewhat resembles in 
plumage and much in form, although so diminutive, the 
least bittern nests upon the ground, laying its four or five 
eggs in June. The young are weli able to fly and take care 
of themselves carly in August, although the parents, both 
male and female, still remain with them at that time and 
continue a fostering care. I once watched a family of seven 
during July and August. Their daily noonday retreat was 
the gunwale of an unused bodt anchored in a small cove, 
and while perched there would permit me to swim within a 
few yards without showing fear or being at ull disturbed. 

The habits of this species much re emble those of the 
greater bittern. They are very gentle, are diurnal and not 
nocturnal, nest upon the ground, do uot associate in col- 
onies, and I have never seen one alight upon a tree, although 
not infrequently I have observed them upon the large stalks 
of marsh hay, wherethey were eee secking and de- 
vouring insects. I have also observed the little green heron 
thus engaged. 





o’clock P. M. come back and feed until sundown, when all 
again returned home for the night. After a while, how- 
ever, some of them would remain all day on the marsh, 
especially on cloudy or cool days. But when the weather 
was very hot they would again seek the shade for the mid- 
dle portion of the day. 

Oftentimes when they came to the marsh at high tide I 
wculd mark t.em dowu, and quietly approaching in my 
boat the one most accessible, watch 1ts movements unob- 
served. When suspicious of danger or slightly alarmed the 
bittern, if not taking wing at once, will evieily walk away 
with lowered head to some place near by that affords better 
concealment, or else will assume an upright position with 
stern depressed, body and reck nearly perpendicular, and 
the bill elevated at an angle of furty to fifty degrees from 
the horizontal. Standing ¢hus, perfectly motionless, its 
plumage assimilating in color to the surroundings of grasses 
and brown reeds, the bird so closely resembles a stake as 
often to deceive a passer by. I once sat in my boat and 
sketched one standing in this position, within thirty-five 
yards of me. After waiting some filteen minutes, I landed 
and made a detour around the bird in order to observe its 
first movement, expecting that the head would be turned 
toward me. But not so, for the slightest change in positioa 
could I observe. Gradualiy approaching nearer, | really 
began to be suspicious that my assistant had placed a 
stuffed bird there, fur the purpose of deceiving me, but on 
clapping my hands the bird immediately flew away. 

August 28, I shot three of my pets, and, as I expected, 
found them in very fine condition. The others remained 
undisturbed until October, frequenting the same locality. 

Some one may ask why [ killed these birds, and I confess 
that it was not for sport, for they do not afford it, since they 
are too easily to be approached and killed. Although wish- 
ing to make simultaneous comparison of the plumage, di- 
mensions, etc., of several specimens of different sexes and 
ages, I had also the more sensual desire to gratify the crav- 
ings of the palate. 

‘The bittern is a most desirable addition to the cuisine, and 
to appreciate this delicacy requires no more cultivated taste 
than is necessary to appreciate a woodcock, snipe, or Bar- 
tramian sandpiper. Probably the popular prejudice against 
the bittern on account of an obscene vulgar name generally 
applied to it, as also to various herons, has deterred the 
majority of writers on the subject from ever tasting its flesh, 
hence it is traditionally reported by them as unfit for food. 

But if one has a taste for any of the waders, let him try a 
young bittern in September. If in plump condition and 
well broiled (underdone), the bird wil! prove an acceptable 
morsel, 

In the ‘‘old country” the bittern is considered a delicacy; 
hence I was not surprised to find the bird so regarded in the 
Canadian provinces. 

Although the night herons, or ‘‘quawks,” somewhat re- 
semble this species in form, size, mode of flight, choice of 
food, and during immaturity, or in simmer and autumn, 
in the general coloration of plumage, yet the habits of the 
two species are different in various respects. 

The night herons are truly nocturnal birds, and do not 
habitually seck for food throughout the day, except during 
the breeding season. But as the sun gues down they may 
be seen singly, in pairs or groups, wending their way from 
the heronries to their favorite feeding resorts. Early in the 
morning they return to their roosts in the woods. Their 
cry, *‘quawk,” is more frequently uttered while on the wing 
than at other times. They always breed together in colo- 
nics, in trees, and never upon the ground. 

in contrast to the life of the night herons, the usual 
habits of the bitterns are quite diurnal. As the night herons 
return in the morning from the marshes to their homes in the 
trees, the bitters sally forth in quest of food, winging their 
way silently and singly, or in little gioups of a single family 
each. They nest upon the ground, and not in colonies, 
although several pairs may nest near each other in favorable 
localities. 

Previous writers upon the subject of the habits of the 
bittern scem to agree in reiterating the statement that it is 
‘wild, shy and solitary.” 

In the various localities where I have observed them, and 
at all seasons, I have ever found it to be a gentle, unwary 
bird, solitary as regards its secluded habits, but never very 
wild or shy, being easy of —— even in localities much 
frequented by sportsmen. have, when driving across a 
bare marsh from which the grass hid been cut, seen a bittern 
near by, and, leaving my carriage, quictly walked within 
forty yards of the bird without disturbing it from feeding, 
except momentarily. At other times I] have marked one 
down in the long grass and passed very closely thereby with- 
out flushing it. After seeing its enemy, man, in close 

roximity and in full view, the bird would not resume feed- 
ing if paralyzed with fear. And while my observations 
agree with those of Audubon so far as they go, 1 draw an 
entirely different inference from my own expericnce, as 
also from the incidents mentioned by him. He bas written, 
‘That they are extremely timid I well know, for «n several 
occasions, when I have suddenly come apon them, the 
have stood still from mere terror, until I have knocked them 
down with an‘oar or stick.” 

To my mind this is evidence, not of paralyzing ter- 
ror, but of the unsuspicious gentle nature of tnis Lird, which 
secks safety in remaining motionless in the hope of escaping 
no'ice, or else steals quietly away in the reeds or gra-s. 

Again Audubon writes, ‘‘I never saw one of them fly 
further thar thirty or forty yards at atime.” When flushed 
quietly this is often the case, and so tame are they often- 
times as to be repeatedly disturbed without taking longer 
flights than that. But 1 remember that at Machias the boys 
of the village began to shoot in the vicinity of the feeding 
place of my pets after September 1, and the four remaining 
bitterns very soon became very wary, so much £0 ds to elude 
capture by the boys, although still daily frequenting the 
sume feedinz place until well into October. 

The bittern differs in general habits from the common 
varieties of herons, in that it never nests upon trees, nor as- 
sociates in colonies, nor repeats its cries while flying to or 

























[TO BE CONTINUED. } 






THOSE MARINE MONSTERS. 


UR notes on the strange marine monsters, loosely called 

“‘sea serpents,” continue to sccumulate, and we are not 

without hopes that from this discussion may arise some 
facts which shall be of permanent value to science. 

We owe to the kindness of Prof. Spencer F. Baird, U. 
§. Commissioner of Fish and Fisheries, the opportunity to 
print the two letters given below. Our readers will remem- 
ber Captain Platt’s account of his own observations pub- 
lished in a recent issue of Forrest AND STREAM, and these 
appearances to Captain Howes adds most interesting details 
concerning the creatures seen at different times in almost 
the same locality. The letters explain themselves: 


U. 8. Nrrre DE2oT, MALDEN, Mass. } 

: February 17, 1883. f 
Professor Spencer F. Baird, U. 8. Commissioner, Fish and 

Fisheries, Washington, D. C.: 

Dear Str—I take great pleasure in inclosing a_thor- 
oughly reliable account of the sea serpent seen by Captain 
Frank M. Howes in 1875 in almost the same place that i saw 
theone that I reported. Captain H.’s account is better than 
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mine, from the fact that he was nearer and saw its head and 
mouth; but the fin and its manner of holding its head was 
pretty much as what I saw. You wiil see by Captain H.’s 
letter that he made a note of seeing these creatures in the 
ship’s log. I think now youcan say safely that these crea- 
tures are sea serpents, and I believe that they are often seen, 
but those secing them feel that they would only be ridi- 
culed by reporting them. Robert PLATT. 













BaALtrmoneE, Feb. 13, 1883. 
Robert Platt, Master, U. S. N.: 

My Dear Captatn—At last I have fourd my log-book 
which had the sketch of the ‘‘sea serpents,” which I saw on 
the 12th of August, 1875. The sketch I made immediately 
rfter seeing them. A cut taken from my sketch was pub- 
lished in the Boston Globe of Angust 14, 1875. I saw three 
of them; two large and one smal] one. All the family were 
out that day. They were a different animal from any I 
ever saw before, and I have been around the Horn into 
the Pacific twice. I inclose a rough sketch. I shall never 
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forget how they appeared, but | wanted to find my time- 
book, thinking that | had made some memorandum which 
would give the particulars more fully than | might remem- 
ber them. The !arge ones showed about fifteen feet of their 
length, and carried their heads about six feet from the 
water. T estimated that through the head they measured 
from twelve to fifteen mchcs, and grew gradua.ly larger un- 
til at the water line they were, I should say, about two feet 
six inches to three fect in diameter. They were going quite 
fast in an opposite direction. We were about two miles 
from Cape Cod Light, by the way. They looked remark- 
ably like a snake. The head was flat, and when they 
were right abeam about 250 to 300 feet away, the 
small one came up head on to us. 1 had my 
glasses right on. them at the time, and I no- 
ticed under the jaw it was perfectly flat, and 
there was a sort of rim formed by the mouth and lips, 
such as snakes and frogs usually have. When they came 
up the boay was at an augle to the water of about fifteen to 
twenty degrees or perhaps more. On their backs was a 
long slender fin projecting forward at an angle of twenty 
degrees from themselves, and 1 should think it was five or 
six fect long. It would oscillate or vibrate very perceptibly. 
The upper half of the body was of a dark slate color, shad- 
ing to a cream color on the under part. Another thing I 


















fers fresh meadows to salt marshes, and it is naturally very 
gentle and unwary. I have found the bitterns cxeedingly 
abundant in some parts of Minnesota as well 9s elsewhere in 
the West. 

218. Least Bittern—Ardea evilis Aud. ; Ardetia exilis Ridg. 
498, Cs. 667.—This smallest species of our lieron family appears 
now to bé quite rare in Maine, although formerly common 
in certain localities. In 186g several pairs were breeding st 
Scarboro, as also others at Falmouth, but within the S ast 
dozen years I have not seen a single specimen in the same 
ocalities. The latest occurrence of the species of waich I 


















remarked: they did not curve down when they disappeared, 
but gradually sank. Taking it altogether I think there is 
no doubt but that they were ‘‘sea serpents,” judging from 
appearances—and I am no Polonius. A number of my 
otticers and passengers saw them: and one of the captains 
of the Philadelphia and Boston steamer which passed Cape 
Cod a short time ahead of me went close alongside of them, 
and his description, as told me by a friend, tallied with mine. 
This is about the thing. 1 hope Professor Baird won’t 
say as Judge Bond did: ‘‘That I must have had ’em awful 
bad to have seen three.” Frank M. Howes. 


Theexplanation of asupposed monster by*‘C."isinteresting, 
but it is not to be supposed that all or uny considerable por- 
tion of the trustworthy and credible individuals who have 
reported that they have seen these animals should have been 
deceived, as was the ancient mariner, whom our correspon- 
dent quotes. He says: 

Editor Forest and Stream: 

I was quite interested in Dr. Ayre’s article on the sea 
serpent, and chanced to be in the company, a short time 
afterward, of Mr. Alexander Renney, an old seafaring man, 
who is perfectly reliable for all he may say. We were con- 
versing on various adventures of his, until finally he said he 
had seen thesea serpent, and I was all attention at once. 
At v request he gave the following account of it. He 
said: 

‘About forty-five vears ago I was with Capt. John Luce, 
engaged in coasting. Just at that time the New London 
papers were full of accounts of one being seen off the east 
end of Long Island, and we had just been realiag about it. 
We were coming through the Sound, and had scarcely any 
wind, but there was a sort of steamboat roll on. When we 
were about opposite New Haven we saw, «listant about a half 
mile or so, what we ha:! just been reading about—the sea 
serpent. His head was pretty well out of the water, his tail 
Jost underneath it; the humps corresponded exactly with the 
description, there being eight or ten of them. It was ap- 
parently swimming in the same direction we were going. 
After viewing it for quite a while, Capt. Luce said he was 
going to have a cluser look at it, lowered the yaw! and said 
tu me, ‘Will you go with me?’ 1 did not like to refuse 
after the captain said he was going, so! told him I would 
go with him. We had a good pair of cars, and 
started for the creature. As we neared him we saw 
the monster more plaialy, and stopped and looked, and he 
seemed an ugly-looking fellow. We now turned tie boat 
and backed toward him very slowly, all the time ready to 
bend on the oars for our vessel, in case he put ferus. We 
finally got quite close and stopped, and then after a while 
we made him out. Now what do yeu think he was?” I 
guessed the serpent, of course. ‘‘No.” ‘Seaweed, then?” 
“No.” ‘Well, what was it?” ‘‘A water fence of about 
cight or ten lengths tied together with grapevines. Seaweed 
had collected at the joints, and gave the appearance of 
humps at a little distance off. The head or high part was 
the shore end, and the other had been under the water so 
long it had become heavy and scfrcely floated.” 

Mr. Renney says he has no doubt thet this was the sea 
serpent seen off New London, the wind aud tide bringing it 
in the Sound. 1 confess I felt disappointeu at the finale, 
and ulmost wished they had not gone quite so close to it. 
If the above will be the means of hearing more of the ser- 
pent, it will be interesting to C. 

Waiting River, Jan, 22. 








In the Portland (Me.) Press of Jan. 27 appeared the fol- 
lowing item: 

Capt. William Richardson, of the fishing schooner Villace Maid, 
while on a recent trip, when about six miles off Cape Elizabeth, the 
two lights bearing northwest, had his attention called to a mon- 
stresity by Herbert Khiot. Whatever it was it was disturbing the 
sea not more than one-eighth of a mile from their vessel. The mon- 
ster raised its: If some twelve feet out of the water in a perpendic..- 
lar position, with its head bent forward at right angles from its body; 
it appeared to be twe feet in diameter, with black, shining scales. 
The water was lashed into foam as it disappeared under the sea 
with along, sweeping motion. It continued torise at short inter- 
vals, presenting tue same appearance until lost in the distance. 

We have taken some pains to investigate tbis report; 
but the information received, while it adds something to 
the newspaper report, is not wholly satisfactory, being 
somewhat meagre in its detuils. One correspondent, who 
was requested by us to investigate this matter, writes us as 


follows: 
PoRTLAND, Me., Feb. 19, 1883. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

The sea monster reported as seen near Cape Elizabeth, 
Maine, in December, 1882, was observed by Wm. L. Rich- 
ardson, of Ferry Village, Me., master of the fishing schooner 
Village Maid, and by Herbert Elliot, of same place and 
vessel, The vessel was drifting under mainsail with beom 
guyed out, with only the captain and cook aboard, the 
crew in dorics a mile to windward, when the creature was 
first seen by Mr. Elliot, who exclaimed tv Capt. Richardson, 
‘Is that one of our dorics to leeward?” The captain leaped 
up on the binnacle for a better view, and saw that the 
object, at first apparently lying quietly at the surface of the 
water, was a living creature, ana the water couid be seen to 
dash up about it as it moved. 

Capt. Richardson says that it would have attracted no 
especial attention in the summer season, when whales, 
sharks and other large creatures of the ocean abound on this 
coast, but they are seldom seen here in winter. 

This ‘‘sea serpent” when seen was about a quarter of a 
mile to leeward, and the time half-past three o’ciock.in the 
afternoon of a bright day; sea smooth, no swell, and brecze 
very light from the north; the vessel then being on the 
“White Head” fishing ground, about eight miles to the 
southward of Cape Elizabeth. While being watchcd the crea- 
ture raised a part of itself above the water, appearing then to 
the observeis to be about the size ot a barrel or *‘larger,” black 
and glistening in the sunlight, with its head ‘fully six fect 
above the surface of te water,” and held horizontaliy at right 
angles to the erect part of the body seen. The body seemed 
larger near the water than at the head of thecreature. Remain- 
ing thus raised for seveial seconds, the monster, with a curv- 
ing motion, dissappeared beneath the water and was seen no 
more. I have thought it possible that this ‘‘sea serpent” may 
have been one of the enormous hooded seals, astray from 
the coast of Labrador, but the observers are confident that it 
was quite a different creature. A late officer of the U. 8. 
Navy collected a voluminous mass of evidence upon the 
subject of the sea serpent. much of it of great value, as show- 
ing corclusively the occurence of some such strange 
monster along the coast of New England, but not yet cap- 


tured nor accurately described. This manuscript evidence 
was in possession of the Portland Natural History Socicty, 
and destroyed by one of our unfortunate fires. 


Everett Smt, 
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BuLack VULTURE IN NorTHERN Daxota.—Minneapolis, 








Minn., March 1.—I saw a few weeks ago an interesting 


aper from ‘‘Byrne” about vultures, and perhaps it would 
interest him and others to know how far north the black 
vulture occurs. Last September, when shooting in North- 
ern Dakota, about twelve miles north of Sanborn, I saw 
quite a large number of birds I supposed to be the common 
turkey buzzard, aura, but, one coming near, I saw it to be 
the short tail species, atratus. Soon another came near, 
which I shot, as I wanted to be sure there was no mistake 
about its being a black vulture. The bird did not appear to 
have any of the strong smell I have found in the specimens 
taken in the South. have also found the bird in the East, 
nearly the same parallel, in Northern Maine, New Brunswick 
and Nova Scotia, where aura is very seldom found. The tur- 
key buzzard is common about Lake Minnetonka ‘n summer, 
but I never have seen atratus in Minnesota, and was much sur- 
prised to find the bird in Dakota. In regard to the way buz- 
zards sustain a flight so long, soaring in the air without any 
visible motion of the wings, may it not be on something of 
the principle of a kite? The string, of course, holds the 


kite; but the bird has intelligence, and by a certain curve of 
its wings and tail throws a weight upon the body, and causes 
a purchase upon the air, as the string to the kite. Hawks 
were very abundant in Dakota in September. They ap- 
peared to be migra:ing by the hundreds. Marsh, rough-leys 


and Swainson’s were most numerous.—GrEo. A. BOARDMAN. 





WinTeR Brrps IN WESIERN MAssacHusEeTts.—The 
most interesting incident in the bird life of this vicinity was 
the recent capture of a fine specimen of the great gray owl 
(Syrnium cinereum, Audubon) by Mr. E. A. Kellogg, in 
Agawam, near this city. Specimens of this species have 


been seen at rare intervals in the eastern part of this State. 


Dr. Brewer says that a fine specimen was shot in Lynn in 
Mr. Minot, in his ‘‘Land and Game 
Birds of New England,” speaks of observing one near 
‘‘Milton in the early part of 1875, toward the end of an ex- 
ceptionally severe winter.” In the Forest AND STREAM of 
Feb. 1 Mr. Everett Smith says, ‘‘It is only occasionally 
taken in Maine, where it probably occurs merely as a rare 


a 


the winter of 1872. 


” 


and irregular visitor from the north in winter.” I can find 


no record of the capture or observation of this species in 
this vicinity before the instance above mentioned. The 
great gray owl is the largest of the American Strigidw. The 
specimen recently captured here is fully up to the average 
size of the species as given by the different authorities, being 


nearly thirty inches in length and five feet in alar extent, 


A flock of pine grosbeaks have spent most of the present 
winter within the limits of our city and were here on the 
Quail are reported as surviving the 
severe winter in fair numbers. They seem to have suffered 
less than in former winters from the ravages of hawks.— 


first of this month. 


W. W. Cousurn (Springfield, Mass., March 3, 1883). 


Repro. Linnet 1 ConrtnemMENT.—Taunton, Mass., 
Feb. 28, 1883.—While out collecting one day last week I 
shot into a flock of redpoll linnets (A7yiothus linaria), killing 
several and wounding one. The little fellow I wounded 
gave me guite a chase through the field before I succeeded 


in capturing him. As he did not appear to be hurt much, 


und | could not find any blood ion him, I took him home 
and put him into a large wire caye. The next morning he 
was jumping around lisping his little note, very much like 
the goldtinch, and eating some old canary seed from the 
bottom of the cage. He grew quite tame, and up to the 
present date is as smart as can be. One little habit he has 
is that of hanging with his back down from the top of the 
cage, and swinging himself from wire to wire, and then 
dropping to the bottom of the cage or perch, always landing 


JOHN C. 





on his feet. I feed him on plain canary seed. 
CAHOON. 


DRUMMING OF THE SPRUCE GRouUSE.—Attleboro, Mass., 


Feb. 15.—There seems to be quite a difference in the opinion 
of your correspondents ‘‘Penobscot” and Mr. Everett Smith 


in ‘‘The Birds of Maine.” On this subject ‘‘Penobscot” 


(FoREST AND STREAM, Sept. 19, 1878), says: ‘This bird 
selects a horizontal branch fifteen or twenty feet from the 
ground, and drums in the air while descending from the 
limb to the ground.” While Mr. Smith says *‘The Canada 
grouse performs its drumming upon the trunk of a standing 
tree of rather small size, preferably one that is inclined from 
the perpendicular, and in the following manner: Commenc- 


ing near the base of the tree selected, the bird flutters up- 


ward with somewhat slow progress but rapidly beating its 
wings, which produce the drumming sound. Having thus 


ascended fifteen or twenty feet it glides quietly to the 
ground and repeats the maneuver.” Now who can inform 
us of the correct method by which the spruce partridge 
drums?—C, B. H. : 


THE ScREECH Owl as A Brrp or Prey.—St. Paul’s 
School, Coucord, N. H.,. Feb. 19, 1883.—About three o’clock 
on last Friday afternoon a common little screech owl flew 
down into a large barnyard in this neighborhood and 
alighted on the back of a large hen, several times as large 
as itself, attempting to carry it off. The claws of the owl 
got entangled in the feathers of the frightened hen, and the 
owner of the farm was enabled to catch it. He squeezed it 
so hard that be killed it and I got it from him about an hour 
after. I skinned it and have the skin in my possession. 
There was scarcely any flesh on its bones and no signs of 
food in its stumach. The snow is about three feet deep 
here and it has been very cold, so I suppose that the owl 
could catch no small birds or animals. 1 have seen very few 

rouse and rabbits here this winter and no quail.—Nieur- 
LTAWK. 

Nor Migratory Quai.—Dover, N. H., Feb. 28.— 
Editor Forest and Stream: I have not the least doubt that 
the migratory quail note in your issue of Feb. 22, is a mis- 
take. I have never secn the migratory quail, but from the 
description given of this bird, those seen here Feb. 1 were 
not quail, and bore no kind of resemblance to the quail 
family. They were undoubtedly pine grosbeaks, which 
have been quite common here this winter. [ have seen quite 
a number of flocks of twenty to forty each, and so far as I 
could judge about all of them female birds. They are not 
a common winter bird with us, but are very tame, coming 
down to my door to pick up crumbs and pieces of apple 
thrown to them.—T. B. G. ‘ 


Woopcock AND TELEGRAPH WrrEs.—Newfoundland, 
N. J.—Yesterday, March 2, two woodcock were picked up 
that had been killed by flying against telegraph wires. 
Had one of them in my hands. Bluebirds have put in an 
appearance,—Lone BILL, A 











FOREST AND STREAM. 








SHorE Larxs ON TrEES.—Troy, N. Y., Feb. 23.—While 
shooting on a farm ifear this place, I saw a small flock of 
horned larks (two of which I shot) alight in a tall tree, and 
after visiting the surrounding fields, return to it. I write 
this to convince the gentleman who recently wrote concern- 
ing the horned lark, that he was mistaken about their not 
alighting in trees. Also on the same hunt I shot two butcher 
birds. There are thousands of snow birds near here, of which 
I have shot a few.—TAXxIDERMIST. 





Brrp Arrivats.—Rushville, N. Y., March 4.—A few 
days since robins were in this vicinity, and yesterday I saw 
five red-wing blackbirds, but they did not seem to enjoy the 
cold weather very much. Geese are flying in great num- 
bers toward the north.—A. W. P. 





RECENT ARRIVALS AT THE PHILADELPHIA ZOOLOGICAL GARDEN.— 
Twelve common macaques, Macacus cynomolgus; two pig-tailed 
macaques, Macacus nemestrinus; one rhesus macaque, Macacus 
erythroéus; three bonnet macaques, Macacus radiatus; five green 
monkeys, Cercopithecus callitrichus; one spider monkey. Ateles 
melanochir; one red monkey, Cercopithecus ruber; one ring-tailed 
lemur, Lemur catta; one brown-headed lemur, Lemur brunneus; one 
lynx, Lynx canadensis; one cariama crane, Cariama cristata; one 


ariel toucan, Ramphastos ariel, and one English blue jay, Garrulus 
glandarius, received by purchase. One brown capucin, Cebus 
fatuellus; one raccoon, Procyon lotor; two wild cats, Lyna rufus; 
one opossum, Didelphys virginiana; one buld eagle, Haliaétus leuco- 
cephalus; two screech owls, Scops asio; one red-tailed hawk, Buteo 
borealis; two water snakes, Tropidonotus fasciatus; one chicken 
snake, Coluber quadrivittatus, and one alligator, Alligator missis- 
sippiensis, received by presentation. Seven dingos, Canis dingo, 
and one black wallaby, Halmaturus wallabatus, born in the Garden. 
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HUNTING THE WILD HORSES. 


4 ex is a strip of country between the Kansas Pacific 

and the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fé railroads, 
having Cimarron and Grinnell,%in Kansas, and River Bend 
and Pueblo, in Colorado, as its corners, that is sparsely 
settled. Broad, treeless prairies, small streams at long in- 
tervals, a few small rain-water lakes, filled by local rain- 
storms that flood one section and fill every hole so full that 
the water stands all winter, while a few miles away deeper 
hollows are bone dry. It is one of the last strongholds of 
the mustang in America. They range all over it in bands of 
from two to ove hundred, generally from five to twenty-five 
in a band. They differ in color further west; in Western 
Kansas they are mostly roan, on the Colorado line dark 


brown, and further on pinto or spotted black and white. 


There is one band of thirty-two head now on White Woman 
Creek, Kan., all roans, calle’ the Dry Ridge Band, because 
they always strike straight west on a dry ridge when pur- 


sucd; and another band of twenty-eight that are all black 
with white faces, called the Head-light Band, that range in 
the same vicinity. Tame stallions occasionally escape from 


emigrants or stock men and take a band of mares from the 
wild stallion and are not captured. In this manner the 
stock improves. It is a common thing to find tame branded 
ponies that formerly belonged to cattle men or Indians 
among them, and I have seen mules with scars on their 
shoulders from the collar that ran as fast and seemed as wild 
as their mustang companions. <A band generally consists of 
one or two stallions, about ten mares and ten or twelve 


colts and yearlings. Of course one of the stallions is ‘‘boss” 


and the other has to keep out ef the way, but he stays 


« « v1 . 2 j if 2 re 
e , 
around and will cut the bunch in two if he gets a chance 


run them off and set up an establishment of his own. There 
are thousands of these mustangs, and catching them is a 


regular business during the summer, 

It requires two or three men, two spans of good tough 
ponies broken to harness, well shod and fat; about six fast 
saddle horses, a light strong spring wagon, a twenty-gallon 
keg for water, lots of oats and a light camp outfit. Then 


find a bunch of horses that suits you and put the buggy after 


them with two men, the water keg and a little feed in it. 
The band will run off and travel seventy-five miles the first 
day. Manage to keep in sight of them, follow all night if it 
is moonlight; by the next day at noon you will be back 
where the horses started from. Man No. 3 has made camp 
near water, and when he sees you coming is ready with the 
fresh team. Drive down to camp and slap in the fresh 
team, leave your most tired man to keep camp, and at them 
again another round of fifty to one hundred miles, and you 
come near camp again in about twenty-four hours with the 
mustangs badly tired. Change teams, put one man on 
horseback and make another round. It won’t generally be 
more than twenty-five miles, for the horseman can turn the 
bunch a little. The zext day with two saddle horses and 
no buggy, you can turn the band as you please, and every- 
body go to bea at night if it is dark, after that keep at them. 
In from seven days to twenty-one days you will tire them 
completely down, they are accustomed to the sight of the 
man on horseback and are not much afraid of him, and he 
can turn them where he pleases and get within one hundred 
yards of the wildest. If you have no corral you have to 
snare the best ones. Let the colts and the dead lame ones 
stop and round them up; they will be only too glad to stand, 
for you have been whipping them along for the last two 
days. The well ones will run offa little way, but when you 
get between them and the cripples'they will try to get back, 
and you can shack round and round the cripples in a little 
trot, and the wild ones will make four miles to your one, 
and half a day will tire them down. Then lay ropes on the 
ground close to the cripples and drive the others over them. 
When they get uscd to them make nooses and catch them 
by the feet and hobble and side linethem. To hobbie is to 
tie both fore feet together, so that a horse can only hobble. 
To side line is to tie one fore and one hind foot together 
with about three feet space. The cripples need not be 
touched. 

Now go home with your horses and you haven’t secured 
much after all, for they are worn out and seldom recuperate. 
It is hard to break them gentle, and if they ever get awa 
and find a band of mustangs you must have to have all 
your fun over again, if you want to catch them. There 
were about twenty outfits after mustangs last summer with 
varying success. Wild Horse Johnson, with his three sons, 
of Aubrey, Kansas, caught about 150 and got from $15 to 
$20 apiece for them. 

Fat colts are shot and eaten by some people that follow 
them, and one of the wild horse hunters shipped six hind- 
quarters of old stud meat to Kansas City for buffalo, and 
some people besides horse hunters’ families know how wild 
horse meat tastes by this time. 

I have lain and watched them play for hours when I was 
out antelope hunting. I had a band of eight run all around 
me at thirty yards three months ago, as W. P. Dixon, of 
Livermore, Pa., andI lay in a buffalo wallow watching 


them, but when they got our wind they ran clean out of 
sight in a bee line. W. J. D.z 


IMARRON, Kansas, 
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Game Bag and Gun. 


To insure prompt attention, communications should be ad- 
dressed to the Forest and Stream Publishing Co., and not to 
individuals, in whose absence from the office matters of im- 
portance are liable to delay. 











SMOKE MEMORIES. 


PIPE THE FIRST—A COINCIDENCE. 
‘*A pipe, which is so lily white, 

Is broken by a touch, 

Man's life is such; 
Think of that when you smoke tobacco.” 


\ HEN one is so fortunate as to possess many pipes, 

there is in each an occult individuality that is sure 
to assert itself. when the pipe is being smoked. If the 
smoker be in a meditative mood, associations of the past 
mingle with the clouds of smoke, as the strains of certain 
melodies carry one back to other days. You may lay the 
pipe one side for an indefinite time, but on resuming its use, 
if the mind be not preoccupied, it is sure to recall some- 
thing salient connected with its palmy dayx. No one can 
sit down and write reminiscences of sport with a cigar be- 
tween his lips with half the gusto he would with the old 
field brierwood, or clay, or well-browned meerschaum com- 
panion of many a greenwood tramp, gently contributing its 
subtle testimony to the subject in hand by filling in the 
background with its reminders-—-pictures of the past in 
smoke. 

Iam smoking to-night a very old friend, whose com- 
panionship recalls some pleasant reminiscences of the field. 
Thirty years is a long time to look back to without memor- 
andum to refresh the memory; and it is nearly.thirty years 
since my first visit to Bridgehampton and vicinity, and my 
acquaintance with its fauna, girls, birds and other things. 

My advent was anything but propitious, for I had the 
misfortune to tear the only pair of pantaloons I had with me 
beyond all hopes of repair, and was forced to borrow a pair 
from a chance acquaintance, six inches shorter than myself, 
or be arrested for not complying with the law. The style 
then was for large spring-bottoms. Imagine, if you can, 
the effect of several inches pf spring-bottom projecting half 
way from my knees, flapping right and left as I walked. 
The color was mush and milk. I got home with them all 
right. I had a good time, notwithstanding my misfortunes, 
and consequently went again. 

No railroad came nearer than Greenport then, and so no 
one visited that portion of the island except for business, 
save a few who came down for shooting ducks at Shinnecock 
or went out on Montauk for geese in the fall; but as for 
woodcock, they were almost overlooked. There were a few 
sportsmen at Sag Harbor who had dogs, and occasionally 
went out for a day’s sport, but they had no conception of 
how fine a field they were in undisputed possession of. 

The next year I came over via New London to pass my 
vacation, and one evening while talking birds, dogs and gun 
in the post-office and store of the village of B. H., I hap- 
pened to mention that 1 should like to try for some wood- 
cock, as I thought the country looked likely for them. We 
made up a party then and there for the next day to start at 
early morn. There were four of us with two dogs, the lat- 
ter anything but well broken for the birds we were to seek. 
The result, if I remember aright, was sixty-five birds when 
we returned, the best day I ever had at woodcock. The 
next we went again, returning with a bag nearly as large. 

On this second day I made my only right and left shot at 
woodcock, and I am a ‘‘silvertop” at these birds. The cir- 
cumstances were these: We were working a thick clump 
of bushes with some large trees in their center on a point of 
land extending into a pond. Back of this was quite a high 
knoll on one side of which was a wheat field, the other side 
the pend. One of the party was in the bush with the dogs. 
We were sure that the birds would nct go out over the pond, 
for their flight would be too long to cover, and that nutur- 
ally they would go over the wheat to another cover beyond 
that. My friend and myself stood on the knoll to attend to 
those who were put up. Jim killed three before he worked 
the thicket through, and at last shouted ‘‘Mark!” 

At that moment three birds swung out over the wheat 
field side and one was knocked over by my friend almost be- 
fore I caught sight of them. Two swayed by the shot of 
my companion (who had a single-barreled gun, or else he, 
perhaps, would have killed another) and turned up more 
toward me, when I dropped one as he came, and, partially 
turning, ‘‘wheated” the other, much to my surprise, for L 
had to take a more than snap shot at the rate he was going, 
for he knew where he wanted to go and was getting there 
in a hurry. 

Five years later I was out with a Boston friend, and in 
the course of our day’s sport visited the same spot again. 
One of the party was in the thicket and we two stood on 
the knoil, and it happened the field was again with wheat. 
I was telling him the story of my famous double shot five 
years before, and as I related the circumstances I pointed 
out the particular point of cover from which the birds were 
flushed. While I was telling the story, a brace of wood- 
cock rose from the same spot, and my friend, quickly bring- 
ing his gun to his shoulder, killed first one with his right 
barrel and then ‘‘wheated” the other with his left. 

“This is a partial coincidence,” said he; *‘will the dogs 
retrieve and make it complete, or shall we get the birds?” 

The dogs retrieved. The coincidence was complete. 

REIGNOLDS. 

Boston, Mass. 


THE OLD BILLINGHURST RANGE. 


oo ground on which the Rochester trap shooting re- 
ported in your issue of March 1, took place, is probably the 
most peculiarly situated of any on the globe. It is a flat 
about fifteen acres in extent, at the bottom of an amphi A 
formed by the banks of the Genesee River, whic here 
nearly.a hundred feet high, and almost perpendicular. The 
upper and middle falls of the river are about half a miie 
each from the ground, andif the shooters get tired of break- 
ing glass, they can, if so disposed, turn their faces north and 
gaze on the few remaining beauties of the famed falls over 
which Sam Patch took the leap that ended his mortal 
career, but gave him an immortality of fame. This, too, 18 
the cataract which Webster ass the people of Rochester 
was a guarantee that they would ‘‘never lose their liberties. 
Athens and Rome had no waterfall a hundred feet high, and 
they lost their liberty, argued the great expounder, but 83 
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Rochester has such a fall, she need not apprehend any such 
fate as befell the capitals of Greece and Italy. 

The advantages of this place for a shooting ground have 
long been appreciated. It was formerly the range on which 
the celebrated Billinghurst rifles were tested before bein 
sent out to challenge the world for accuracy, and sprea 
the repute of this city as a manufacturing center. Ages 
before the sound of a rifle was heard in the Genesec Valley 
there were shooters on this flat, for they have left evidence 
of their existence in numerous flint arrow-heads, of which I 
had a finely chipped specimen picked up on the field a few 
years ago. 

The region appears to possess for wildfowl some of the 
attractions ascribed by Tom Moore to the Skelig Islands in 
the county Wexford, Ireland. 


Islets, so freshly fair, 

That never hath bird came nigh them, 
But from his course through air 

He hath been won down by them. 


The place is only a short distance from the middle of the 
city and surrounded by dwellings and manufactories, but 
the river flows beside it and its water seems to attract the 
feathered tribe as a magnet does a needle. 

I remember one occasion on which a fleck of Canada 
geese, going south, lost their way or became demoralized in 
crossing the river at this spot, and after flying wildly about 
the mills swooped down in the river and seemed to collect 
their scattered senses from contact with its water, for in a 
short time they arose and went off honking, leaving, how- 
ever, one of their number behind to testify to the skill of 
Rochester wildfowlers. When the weather is very cold a 
few winter ducks come into the rapids. I shot one of them 
from the west bank of the river one very cold day some 
time ago, and it fell on the ice on the east side. I was look- 
ing for a safe place to cross, when two men with guns 
rushed down the bank and made for the bird. As one of 
them picked it up the ice broke under him, and he was im- 
mersed to the shoulders—a clear case of poetic justice. 
One day last fall as a party of us were shooting glass balls 
a plover dropped down suddenly on the edge of the river. 
The traps were deserted instantly, and the bird paid forfeit 
with its life for having thus ventured into the lion’s mouth. 
At arecent ball shoot of the club the sport was varied by 
the presence of merganser amid the floating ice, and it too 
was brought to pot. Mon. 

RocHeEsTer, N. Y. 


SENATORIAL OPINIONS ON THE PARK. 


V E give below the remarks made by Senator Ingalls, of 
Kansas, during the course of the discussion of those 
amendments to the sundry Civil Bill which relate to the 
Yellowstone National Park. These sentiments do not re- 
quire much comment from us, and we leave our readers to 
form their own opinion of them. The reply of Senator 
Vest is worth reading, because it shows so intelligent an 
appreciation of the needs, present and future, of the Ameri- 
can people. Let our readers compare the two speeches: 
MR. INGALLS. 


The best thing that the Government could do with the 
Yellowstone National Park is to survey it aud sell it as other 
public lands are sold. I have na doubt there are great curi- 
osities, spouting geysers, crimson cliffs, and inaccessible 
mountain summits within that domain; but these features 
are not peculiar to that portion of the country. I know of 
no greater reason why the Government should exercise ex- 
clusive dominion over that hundred miles square than why 
it should assume to exercise control over Pike’s Park or the 
Garden of the Gods or the Falls of Niagara or the Missis- 
sippi River, or any other of the great natural features of 
this continent. 

It is getting to be a good deal of an incubus, and it is very 
rapidly assuming troublesome and elephantine proportions. 
We are already engaged ina very good-sized wrangle and 
quarrel with certain persons assuming the proprietorship by 
way of unauthorized leases, as alleged by the Secretary of 
the Interior. Ten thousand dollars has already been spent 
in laying out roads that nobody uses. Last year we ap- 
pointed a superintendent at an expense of $2,000, and this 
year the appropriations are $40,000. There is to be a corps 
of assistants to stay there summer and winter to look after 
the spouting geysers; to see that patent medicines are not 
advertised on the cliffs; that timber is not cut down, and 
that the noble game is not excluded from those preserves. 
If this thing continues and the engineers of the Government 
are to lay out a system of roads and bridges, it will not be 
five years before it will take a million dollars a year to run 
that Park. 

1 do not understand myself what the necessity is for the 
Government entering into the show business in the Yellow- 
stone National Park. I should be very glad myself to 
see an amendment to this bil] to authorize that portion of 
the public domain to be surveyed and sold, leaving it to 
private enterprise, waich is the surest guarantee for proper 

rotection for such objeets of care as the great natural curios- 

ities in thatregion. I believe they would be safer that way, and 

that the interest of the public would be better preserved that 

way, and we should have easier and better and surer access, 

and less encroaching demands upon the Treasury of the 

United States. , 
MR. VEST. 

I do not think that this is exactly the time to discuss the 
question that the Senator from Kansas has brought to the 
attention of the Senate. I was not a member of the Senate 
when the dedicatory act was passed. I believe, if I am not 
mistaken, that the Senator from Kansas was. That was 
the time that he ought to have made the speech that he has 
delivered here to-night. 

Iam very frank to say, however, that I thoroughly in- 
dorse the purpose for which the act of 1872 was enacted. 
I believe that this Park is necessary to the American people. 
The Senator speaks of cutting it up, or surveying it, or sell- 
ing. it. This mountain wilderness is absolutely without 
value unless it be for mineral purposes, and the minerals 
have not yet been discovered. If the Senator from Kansa; 
thinks that the noble game that inhabit that region, which 
are fast being exterminated, should utterly disappear from 
this continent, then he should destroy this Park. The last 
hope of the preservation of the bison, the buffalo, the moose 
and the elk upon the continent of North America exists in 
the preservation of that Park, and to such an extent that it 
will be a great preserve. 

_The Senator speaks as if this was some proposition sud gene- 
ris, unknown before. France has such a park, Germany has 
such a park, England has her royal parks, and why should 
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not America have her republican park, free to the people of 
= States, with these great curiosities that exist nowhere 
else? 

Mr. President, the great curse of this age and of the 
American people is its materialistic tendencies. Money, 
money, Vargent, Vargent, is the cry everywhere, until our 
people are held up already to the world as noted for nothing 
except the acquisition of money at the expense of all esthetic 
taste and of all love of nature and its great mysteries and 
wonders. 

I am not ashamed to say that I shall vote to perpetu- 
ate this Park to the American people. Iam not ashamed 
to say that I think its existence answers a greal purpose 
in our national life. There should be to a nation that will 
have a hundred million or a hundred and fifty million peo- 
ple, a park like this as a great breathing-place for the 
national lungs, as a place to which every American citizen 
can resort instead of spending his money amid the Alps of 
Europe or wandering on the Eastern continent in search of 
the wonders of nature. This is the great wonderland of the 
world; and if Senators will.take the pains to devote but an 
hour to reading as I have done lately the account in plain, 
unvarnished phrase, from men who have no artistic taste 
but who love nature, the description of the great wonders 
that exist here, I shall not be afraid that speeches like those 
of the Senator from Kansas will find suffrages in the Sen- 
ate. 

But the question now before us is whether we shall keep 
this Park free from vandalism? If the Senator hereafter 
proposes to survey it and cut it up and sell it, I shall be per- 
fectly willing to discuss that question. 


GUINEA FOWL AS GAME. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Ihave seen the guinea fowl lie in flocks among wheat 
stubble in the fields as closely as quail, not flushing until 
almost stepped on. They are kept around farm houses like 
chickens, but unlike them do not stay in the yard, but run 
around the woods all day, only coming back for their morn- 
ing and evening meals. They roost in the trees at night, 
and in fact are almost wild. When wanted for the table 
they are generally hunted up in the woods and killed with 
ashotgun. They fly fast for a heavy bird—very much like 
a prairie chicken. Instead of flying in a bunch they string 
out in a line like geese or ducks. When flushed they utter 
their peculiar note several times very sharply until they are 
well on the wing, and again as they settle. If the shooter 
can get on a line with the direction of their flight, he ought 
to get several at a shot, as they are strung out so. 

Last fall, while on a quail-shooting trip in the country, I 
was asked at a farmhouse to kill some ‘‘guineas,” as they 
were called, for dinner. They had been noticed some time 
before feeding in a large field on the edge of some woods; 
the field was covered with high grass, so they could not be 
seen. Keeping close to my dog, in a little while he began 
to give signs that they were near, and pretty soon pointed. 
As I came up the ‘‘guineas” rose with a terrible cry di- 
rectly away from me for the nearest piece of woods. They 
were all in a line, and as I fired the first barrel seven fell, 
and three came down to my second. This was more than 
half the flock. The rest I let go as L had already more than 
I wanted. Some of them were only wounded and had to be 
retrieved, but fora double shot I think this one was very 
successful, as I had never before killed more than one ‘at a 
time. Ifthe guinea fowl is allowed to run wild and hunted a 
littie, I see no reason why it should not make a very good 
game bird. Its flesh tastes a good deal like one anyhow. A law 
for shooting them should be made very strict because they 
would sell for a good price, and on that account would be 
very much hunted for the market. CLARRY. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


THE RECEPTION OF THE ‘“SCREED.” 


(cone weeks ago I sent a ‘‘New Year’s Screed” to your 
office, which was fairly rendered and might well be 
calculated to provoke returns. It was written hastily, not 
thoughtlessly, and from the shoulder. <A_ little briery 
— but, in the main, well right. 

he returns have been encouraging. I do not stand alone 
by long odds. The ‘‘screed” has brought me dozens of let- 
ters, some of them six to eight pages in extent, all flattering 
and commendatory. The letters bear evidence of sports- 
manship, fair play and culture. The adverse criticisms 
have been light. ‘‘Meat-Hawk” enters a mild protest against 
being thought a fool because he has several dogs that cost 
him over $100 each. I did not say that; but I can’t help 
thinking of the old adage, ‘‘A fool and his money,” ete. 
The fair cost of raising and training a good business hunter, 
setter, pointer or hound never ought to be more than $25. 
I have owned, raised and trained hunting dogs for more 
than fifty years. The highest price I ever got for adog was 
$30. This was for a pointer that stood a snipe, in a raw 
March wind, for thirty minutes by the watch, without a 
perceptible hitch or uneasy movement. I thought him well 
sold. 

The hound has bothered me most. I can train and break 
three pointers, setters or cockers more easily than one eager 
hound. I have trained and broken the fiercest and gamiest 
hounds. But, alas, when they were trained to voice and 
whistle, their vim and clan were gone. They became 
‘ridge dogs.” They listened for signals and ran short 
races. They ran well for a little while and came back. 

‘‘Meat-Hawk” thinks I might call the mana fool who 

aid $500 for an oil painting when he could buy a chromo 

or five cents. I daresay I should. I know something of 
this painting business. [I think I can namea parvenu of 
New York who paid not $500, but $4,000 for an oil painting 
by an ‘‘old master,” the same having been painted in Rome 
by a sharp young artist of Cincinnati and duly manipulated 
by a shrewd Jew dealer in Vienna. In 1870 I was shown 
in New York a painting of two ragpickers for which $6,000 
was paid by the owner, who would not have given six dol- 
lars for the originals. Isa ‘‘counterfeit présentment” then 
worth more than the original? 

Recently 1 read a paragraph in a New York daily stating 
that a painting on a canvas eight inches by six had been sold 
for $8,000. And I will bet my entire outfit, hunting and 
fishing rig, with canoe, hatchet and knapsack, that I can 
bring to the front a young American painter who, for $100, 
will copy that picture so perfectly that not one man in ten 
can tell the difference between copy and original. Wherein 
is its value? And I do not ‘‘go back” on art or artists. 
Grand, humorous old Hogarth with your ‘‘Prospective,” 
‘March of the Guards” and ‘‘Election Scene,” to me you 
are, like Burns, a constant source of consolation. 1 cannot 
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afford the oniginals, but the copies are good enough. ‘‘When 
the mountain streams are frozen and the norland winds are 
out” I gete my little array of art to the front and arrange it 
for inspection and admiration. First, the Damascus barrels 
of the shotgun. The intricate and beautiful pattern is just 
as fine to me as a good oil painting. Then a card of trout 
and bass flies by the best makers; next a few of Prang’s 
best chromos; one or two oil paintings; my best rod; photos 
of friends, etc. One of the paintings represents a hemlock 
tree of perfect pyramidal form. Right in front of me as I 
write stand three hemlocks, perfect as nature made them, 
all pyramidal in form and the growth of thirty years. Now, 
test them by the naked eye or microscope. he painting is 
tke daub of a plasterer. The work of nature stands the test 
from minutest twig and leaf to the root—more and more 
beautiful the more fully it is developed. 

As to the five-cent chromo (‘‘Meat-Hawk’s”), I do not see 
it. But the last Prang chromo, I indorse. I can give my 
wife and children the benefit of a good picture at a cheap 
price. They enjoy, and see it. ‘‘Tunxis” pays his re- 
spects, and thinks I had better draw it a little finer—take 
the bow and arrow instead of the old muzzle-loader. He is 
well right. The suggestion is good. Now, let us have a 
law something like this: ‘‘From and after the first day of 
April, 1883, it shall be unlawful for any person to kill or 
have in possession any deer or part of a deer, killed by any 
device save only by the bow and arrow. Penalty, $1,000 or 
imprisonment for 1,000days. All collections of money to 
be paid to the informer on whose testimony conviction is 
attained.” 

Pass such a law and enforce it. Extend it to every bird 
and animal now recognized as game. I dare say they would 
vote for it, with a chance. It would develop a good deal of 
muscle and skill in archery, and some deer wouid still be 
slain. It is not so very long ago that they were killed in no 
other way. 

As to the covert sneer at the old muzzle-loader, let me 
state a few provable facts. ‘‘Ben Gitchell,” ‘‘Joel Culver,” 
“Old Foster,” ‘Jim Locke,” ‘‘Jim Steele,” ‘‘Eph Steele,” 
and ‘‘Old Man Young,” each killed from 1,000 to 2,000 deer 
with a single-barreled whole-stocked flint-locked, long-bar- 
reled Lancaster rifle. Is that enough? Or would it have 
been better that they had the modern breech-loader? 

“Capt. Dorsal Fin” gives me a lift. My dorsal fin is worn 
flat by toting the knapsack. But here’s my dexter pectoral. 
Let him cut me off somewhere in the Adirondacks if he can, 
and dare. 

A word as to the Yellowstone Park business. You, Sen- 
ator Vest and the best intellect of the country have got on 
the matter heavily and earnestly. All have spoken well and 
heartily. Cuibono! Mr. Rufus Hatch, et id genis, etc., are 
going right along as though nothing had happened to dis- 
turb their serene plans. Are they going to beat? 

NESSMUK. 

































































































WELLSBORO, Pa., Feb. 26. 


SUMMER SHOOTING. 


T is proposed by the Forest AND STREAM, and others of 
the shooting fraternity, to repeal all laws permitting 
summer shooting, and thus to sweep away forever privileges 
which many of us have esteemed and enjoyed, and which 
our fathers enjoyed before us, 

There was a custom in Athens of old, whenever a law was 
about to be repealed, to appoint an advocate, to plead its 
cause as that of a defendant. 

My object in this article is to call for the advocate who 
will make an effective plea for summer shooting, before 
this terrible resolution shall be consummated. 

‘‘Nothing is settled till it is settled right.” and how shall 

we get atthe merits of acase unless we hear ‘the other 
side.” 

While waiting for the advocate I beg to submit a few 
thoughts to the reader. 

You have noticed that it has become—shall I say fashion- 
able—to denounce summer shooting. A few editors of the 
sporting press and book-makers have passed the word along, 
‘“‘nosummer shooting,” and certain self-appointed guardians 
of shooting interests in various parts of the country have 
caught it up and re-echoed it after them, till at length it is 
fancied to be ‘‘the thing” to cry down and sneer at any who 
favor the old ways in this matter. You have noticed also 
the supercilious and lordly way in which these persons 
deign to touch the subject, assuming, as they do, that the 
question has been decided on its merits; and that all who 
differ from them are disloyal to the guild—are indeed 
‘‘masked pot-hunters,” could they be uncovered. 

Well, sarcasm won’t always accomplish its end. Byron 
said, ‘“‘Cervantes laughed Spain’s chivalry away,” but the 
poet’s success lay in ‘‘the ripeness of the times” even more 
than in his matchless sarcasm. In order to clear the way 
for our conclusions, let us put down the things on which we 
are all agreed: 

1. Game laws are dependent for their execution on the 
sporting public, on the men who use the rod and gun. No 
game constable can succeed so long as these are indifferent 
or hostile. 

2. These laws must represent the average sentiment and 
convictions of the shooting public. They must be free from 
the suspicion of having been framed in the interests of a 
class. They must be just, and aim at ‘‘the greatest good of 
the greatest number.” 

3. They must varv in various States according to climate 
and topography. Uniformity is impossible. 

4- They must be framed so as to protect the young. Full- 
grown birds alone are lawful game, and the fawns must be 
brought to maturity. The rights of the farmers must be 
respected. 

here is no better way, perhaps, to get at the average sen- 
timent of the sporting fraternity on this question of summer 
shooting than by an examination of the game laws of the 
country. 

I have been looking at these laws with a view to classifi- 
cation, and with the following results: Of the several 
States and Territories of the United States— 

15 permit quail shooting in summer, viz., 9 in September, 
5 in August, and 1 in July. , 

24 permit woodcock shooting in summer, viz., 13 in July, 
including New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Delaware, IIli- 
nois; 7 in August, including Massachusetts, New York, 

New Hampshire, Michigan; and 4 in September, including 
Maine, Vermont, Rhode Island. : 

23 permit ruffed grouse shooting in summer, viz., 1 in 
June, 7 in August, 15 in September, includin New York, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Vermont, Ohio, Maine. : 

19 permit deer —— in summer, viz., 1 in June, 1 in 
July, 7 in August, including Michigan, New York, North 
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Carolina; 10 in September, including New Hampshire, Vir- | THE WORCESTER “FUR COMPANY.” 


giuia, Wisconsin. 

{In these statistics September is classed under summer 
shooting, for the reason that the summer vacations of pro- 
fessional men and others extend as a rule into that month. 

It will be seen, then, that the game laws of the country 
do notindorse the new watchword of our-reformers, ‘‘No 
summer shooting.” 

These laws may be wise or otherwise, but they indicate 
public sentiment, and are the best expression we have of the 
convictions of the country. 

Let us now take a model law and examine its working. Lct 
us take the Jaw of Connecticut, which fixes the open season 
for upland birds at October1. . 

What are the facts in the Nutmeg State? Why, in the 
first place, there is widespread discontent. For several 
years an organized effort has been made at Hartford to re- 
store July woodcock shooting. 

In the second place, the law is not enforced or obeyed. 
In many parts of the State the shooters have agreed among 
themselves to shoot in July, affirming that their local birds 
are gone in October, and that the flight birds do not touch 
them; while in other parts of the State the shooters open 
the ballin Septemher. A third objection to the Connccti- 
cut law is that Ociober 1 is too early for the open season on 
quail. Many of the covies are but half-grown at that date. 

November 1 is quite early enough for quail. 

Uniformity, or a universal law, is impracticable. 

Your correspondent at Wellsville, N. Y., in last week’s 
paper gave .he judgment of his suction in favor of wood- 
cock shooting in August. He tells us that it issummer shoot- 
ing or none. 

And the proposed law now with the Legislature at Al- 
er if passed, will restore July shooting in the Empire 

tate. 

Let us now ask for the objection which appeared so con- 
clusive to our friends on the other side. We are all agreed 
that our game laws should be framed in harmony with the 
four principles stated above. 

It is obvious that if you can’tenforce your exclusive fall 
shooting, you had better give it up, unless indeed, like our 
temperance fricnds, you hope to convert people *‘by act of 
Parliament.” 

These objections are as follows: 

1. In summer the game is not full grown. But let me 
ask the “Professor” whether that is not what he calls petitio 
principlti—begging the question? We insist that certain 
kinds of game are full grown, and therefore lawful prey, 
long before October 1. 

2. The season, it is said, will be too long if game is killed 
from summer to mid-winter. We answer; then shorten it 
at the end and not at the beginning. Let the open season 
be when it will best suit the public, and not when only the 
wealthy and the market shooters can enjoy the sport. Let 
the men who have protected the birds during their nesting 
have some recompense for their trouble. 

3. The destruction of game is inevitable if summer 
shooting is not stopped. Well, if that proposition could be 

roved, it would end all controversy. Butitis not true. Game 
1s plentier in England to-day than it was centuries ago, and 
yct the open season isin August. The fact is, game preser- 
vation is not a question of summer shooting or of fall shoot- 
ing, but of judicious and executed laws. I have been told 
by Adirondack guides that deer are plenticr to-day than they 
were twelve and fifteen years ago; and thisthough New York 
pertits deer shooting in Ausust. 

4, But the piéce de resistance of our friends is that men 
who shoot woodcock in July will ‘‘pull on everthing that 
rises before them.” sBut this is a boomerang. It proves too 
much. It would prohibit 11 shooting till November, for 
it is conceded by all that the open season on quail should 
not be earlier than Nevember 1, It means that there should 
be no shooting till all game is full grown. But not even the 
editor of ForEsT AND StREAM would defer cock shooting till 
then, for he knows that the flight occurs in October, in the 
Northert tier of States, and that by November 1 the long- 
bills have got well on their journey toward their winter 
homes. 

The fact is that something must be trusted to the honor 
of men, and in the long run it will be found to be as well to 
assume that even men who use the gun are gentlemen. One 
thing is certain, that the whole question of game protection 
rests with the shooters vastly more than with the laws or 
the constable. 

A recent contributor, who chose to call himself ‘‘Other- 
cus,” seems to be concerned for the fences and potatoes of 
the poor farmers it summer shooting is not suppressed. He 
hasjmy sympathy. The spectacle is a beautiful one— 
‘‘Othercus” in tears over the woes of the farmers! and in 
genuine pathos%t is only surpassed by Mark Twain weeping 
at the tomb of Adam. CLERICUS. 


THE WEATHER AND WESTERN GAME. 


oo a good many and varied sources your correspond- 

ent learned of the following facts about the chances 
for quail and other game prospects. Nearly everywhere 
the disastrous floods and the preceding extreme cold and 
heavy fall of snow has killed off the quail at a terrible rate. 
There will be little show-for hunters this spring, and .very 
little chance for these sixty-quail-in-thirty-days fellows. 
Briefly stated, the reports are as follows: From Peoria 
comes word that quail in that section are faring better than 
most anywhere else. Bloomington sends word that the 
quail are killed off by whole coveys. The weather Febru- 
ary 5 was very severe on then. There will be no quail this 
season in Northern Indiana. Reports from Jerseyville, LI1., 
say that there will soon be plenty of ducks there with pres- 
ent temperate weather. There will be good feeding on the 
Lilinois bottom soon. Reports indicate that ducks are mov- 
ing northward. At Winona, Wis., the snow has been over 
a foot deep, and the thermometer has been below Zero all 
along, and there is little hope for the quail. The poor Bob 
White has been found frozen in bunches where they hud- 
dled together in the fields near Lyons, Iowa. Dayton, 
Iowa, and Roadhouse, Ill., report the samestate. The boys 
all rushed around frantically Thursday and Friday when 
the thaw set in and the thermometer showed fifty degrees 
above zero. They looked for a regular breaking up of wit- 
ter’s backbone and the consequent arrival of the ducks from 
the South. It was reported that they were at Jerseyville, 
Ill., and even that some were scen near Alton, on the Illi- 
nois River. Then came the arduous duty of loading shells 
and getting guns out. Lo and behold! Saturday loomed up 
clear and cold. A rapidly faliing thermometer and ‘exces- 
sive cold weather blasted all hopes of ducks. 

Caicaco, Ill., Feb. 27, 1883. 


| HAVE resided in Worcester about twenty years, and 

during that period I cannot remember a single year 
when foxes were not plenty in this vicinity. There were 
about six years of this time that my business compelled me 
to give up bird shooting almost entirely, and as 1 had about 
three months of leisure in winter in those years and must 
hunt something, I purchased a hound and substituted fox 
huntivg. I learned to like it very much and was as enthu- 
siastic as the best of them; but to my mind it does not com- 
pare with bird shooting, and as soon as my business would 
permit I was quite ready to ‘‘return to my first love,” and 
the past five years have done no fox hunting, unless, per- 
haps, to go out once or twice in a season with some friend. 
Very few of the “fur company” do much bird shooting. 
“Uncle” Nathan Harrington is, however, an exception, and 
it is difficult to make the old man say which he likes best; 
but I have shot with him for many years and‘have noticed 
that he goes fox hunting very little until the woodcock have 
gone. Probably if any one should accuse him of having a 
preference for the woodcock, he would say there was time 
enough to hunt foxes after they were gone, and wind up 
with the remark that either was good cnough for him. 

The season begins October 1, and closes on the last day of 
February by mutual agrecment. The fitst three months the 
weather was fairly good for the sport, but January and Feb- 
ruary have been exceptionally unfavorable on account of the 
crust and ice which has covered the country the cntire two 
months, and this fact has affected the score very materially. 
Wednesday came out bright and clear witha new suow, and 
gave promise of beimg all that could be desired for the clos- 
ing day, but the wind was soon blowing a gale and it turned 
out very unsatisfactory. There were, however, two foxes 
killed in the party, and when one of them was skinned the 
fact was revealed that there would be eight less foxes next 
season. The company respect the close season as faithfully 
as the bird shooters do the game laws, and if one should kill 
a fox after the first day of March, he would be read out of 
the party at once as unfit to associate with. 

The names which appearin the list are all citizens of 
Worcester except Mr. White. The Tourtellotte House in 
Milbury, of which he is the genial proprictor, is justly 
celebrated for its elegant game suppers, and so thoroughly 
does he please his patrons, the house has gained an enviable 
reputation, and being a thorough sportsman as well us a 
very pleasant gentleman, Mr. White has a good many 
friends who like to accompany him on his fcx-hunting trips. 
Of the number set against his name in the list eleven were 
killed by him personally, which is the best individual string. 
The score follows: 

John M. White and company..... 14 A. P. Cutting..... ad 
ee ie ee NT caus cecnicees .. 8 Horace Adams ...... 
M. M. French . .. 9 Benj. Knights.... 
Leonard Rand . ...... 8 N.S Harrington. 
DS SOE. 60 vieviendcessased G John R. Thayer........ 
Henry Locke... ; 

Ei; FE, Bo hee crcncevsinsecees G VOUT eucisnisesd deawcacgnee 

Worcester can shake hands with Atlanta, Ga., on the 
panther question, having enjoyed (?)a sensation the past 
winter quite equal to theirs. lad your correspondent the 
descriptive powers of ‘‘Uncle Remus” he would certainly 
write up a complete history for the ForEsT AND STREAM. 
Ours should more properly be called the panther ‘‘bore,” as 
for the past two mcnths it has been almost impossible for a 
citizen who was ever known to shoot a gun io get fairly off 
his doorstep in the mcrning before he would be accosted with 
“Why ain’t you after the panther?’ etc., ete. 

The newsboys cry has been ‘‘All about the panther,” and 
for a time the local papers received a perfect avalanche of 
**verses” about the panther from the amateur poets of the 
county. For several weeks the neighboring town of Doug- 
las monopolized the business, but of late his ‘‘hideous 
screams” are heard and his ‘‘huge tracks” are seen in vari- 
ous other towns in the county. Meantime Douglas is tak- 
ing arest. After the monster is killed I shall hope to see 
him, and if I do sball forthwith send a full description to the 
Forest AND STREAM. 

Worcester, Mass., March 8, 18€3. 
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THE BIG-GUNNERS. 


{Reported for the Baltimore Sun, March 3.]} 


tO gprtc thew hs ADAMS yesterday, at Havre de Grace, 
i delivered his decision in the case of Robert F. Gallo- 
way. tried on Thursday on charge of shooting ducks at night 
with one of the big-guns which kill and crinple a flock at a 
discharge. Court was held in the City Hall, which was 
packed with several hundred spectators, among whom wa, 
Judge Stump, of the Second Judicial Circuit. The magis- 
trate said that the evidence of Detective Lindsey showed 
clearly that Galloway was out gunning on the night in 
question, but there was some doubt as to the defendant 
having used a big-gun, as tixe detective had not testified as to 
the weight of the weapon, which must weigh over fifteen 
pounds to come under the penalty of the law. He would, 
therefore, fine him $100 for the one offense and hold him not 
guilty in the other. 

There was a great uproar. Men crowded about the stage 
loudly denouncing the decisiou. Lawyer Vandiver said it 
was a compliment to Lawyer Semmes’s rich clients. Law- 
yer Marine plumped out a strong ejaculation of censure, and 
took an appeal. Magistrate Adams calmly ignored the hub- 
bub. Mr. Vandiver demanded that Detective Lindsey 
should give security to appear at court in October asa 
witness or go to jail. Mr. Semmes went bai! for the detec- 
tive. 

While the sympathy of the people of Havre de Grace is 
with Galloway, they are not in favor of big-gunning. Their 
feelings were aroused by the action of the committee of 
sportsmen in sending a Pinkerton detvctive there to ferret 
out the gunners. They think the authorities of Harford 
county ought to have had charge of the case, and that the 
gunners ought to have been arrested by the regular police 
appointed for that particular duty. The sporting men say 
that the police are slow to act, and that they cannot brea 
up the shooting unassisted. Mr. Semmes says that he sent 
State’s Attorney Maynadier alist of the witnesses against 
the gunners, and asked him to prosecute them, but the letter 
was not even answered. Mr. Semmes then took hold of 
matters himself. His clients are nine-tenths of the property 
owners along the ducking shores, and are sportsmen from 
Baltimore, New York and Philadelphia. 

Detective Lindsey smiles blandly at his present unpopular- 
ity. He takes it like the actor who plays the villain of the 
melodrama receives the hisses, whieh attest the cleverness 
of his playing. He came here some months ago with his wife, 
and was thought to be an English gentleman in search of 








| 


amusement. He won the intimate friendship of Wash. 


' Barnes, the king of the big- 


ners, and went out and helped 
Barnes pick up the ducks killed with a big-gun. So close 
did their friendship become that Mrs. Lindsey voluntecred 
to teach the piano to Mrs. Barnes’s children. What Mr. 
Lindscy didn’t learn from Mr. Barnes Mrs. Lindscy learned 
from Mrs, Barnes. The detective was on the bay in all sorts 
of weather. Once he came near losing his hte by being 
swept along by drift-ice. He was such an enthusiast about 
the sport of duck shooting that it was whispered he was a 
crank, But there’s not a man, woman, or child in Havre 
de Grace who thinks so now. 

In the testimony it was brought out that Lindsey in his 
operations here after the big-gunners had violated the wild- 
fowl law himself; hence this afternoon charges were filed 
against him before Justice Adams for two violations of the 
law. The cases were tried at once, and he was fined $25 
for o first offense and $50 for the second. The fines were 

id. 

PuThe big-gunners are very bitter over the detective’s work. 
They say that if the law should be amended so as to permit 
them to gun at night from January 1 to April 1 they would 
not gun at any other time. It frequently occurs, ihey say, 
that the bey in this vicinity is frozen over after Christmas, 
and it is difficult as well as unprofitable to shoot from boxes. 
At pight the ducks bunch and feed. Then it is the big- 
gunners sneak upon them and bang away. One shot from 
a big-gun brought down 95 ducks this season. To get two 
shots a night is good luck. The guns are put in skiffs which 
are placed on runners when necessary. The gunner is 
shrouded from head to foot in white canvas, so as to escape 
detection. Sometimes he moves along on skates. The big- 
gunners urge that if a man cannot make his living in day- 
time in frozen weather, and is willing to undergo any 
amount of discomfort for that purpose at night, it is neither 
fair nor right to deprive him of the privilege. The owners 
of shore-side property say that if the big-gunners are not 
stopped, wildfowl will be frightened off permanently after 
awhile and their property become comparatively valucless. 
They say that the legitimate gunners, who greatly outnum- 
ber the big-gunners, make a very good thing of their busi- 
ness throughout the ducking season, and there is no reason 
why others should not do likewise except it be that nothing 
less than wholesale slaughter will content them. 

Ducks have been plentiful this season. The champion 
legitimate gunner is Wm. Dobson, who has been known to 
bring down 300 in a day’s shooting. The moncy spent in 
IIavre de Grace by visiting sportsmen, and their liberality in 
paying for the service of hunters, has done a great deal for 
the place and its inhabitants, and is ont reason why so many 
persons side with the sportsmen in desiring to prevent the 
big-gunners from driving the ducks away. There are no 
visiting yachts at Havre de Grace now, and but few of the 
sportsmen owning property along the shore, as they come 
earlier in the season, which begins November 1 and ends 
April 1. 


PHILADELPHIA NOTES. 


.'PRIGTAILS and bald pates are now coming back to 
kK) our river; these, with a few mallards and black ducks, 
which the open feeding grounds and matshes are attracting, 
are drawing the attention of some of our Philadelphia duck- 
ers. I learn that a great many brant have reached both 
Barnegat and Tuckerton Bays, and that a number of ducks 
were being killed in both of these waters by the market- 
shooters. Some redheads were among the lots brought in. 
From the fact that considerable ice his made this winter 
on the flats in these bays, the natural sedge-grass hides have 
been destroyed by the floating ice when it broke up and 
good blinds are ditficult to make; hence brart will be fuund 
hard to stool, when it is also well known these few! are 
more wary in the spling than they are in the fall, when they 
ariive from the North with their young. 

We hear that tae ice in the upper Delaware River, above 
tidewater in the mountain section of Pennsylvania and New 
York, and in the Susquehanna River, above Williamsport, 
is gorged at some points. This a week since rai-ed the ex- 
pectations of a few duck shooters here, who imagined that 
ihis ice would have to pass by Philadelphia and down the 
Delaware, and thus make good ‘‘ice shooting” or paddling 
on tke late-ariived bald patcs and sprigtail ducks, it should 
be remembered that ice made above Trenton, N. J., only 
about thirty miles above Philadephia, never reaches our 
city in its drift, but melts long bcfore it can be carried by 
tides past our city. 

We shall have no more “‘ice shooting” this season unless 
we have a hard freeze and the river at and below Phila- 
delphia is affected, which is doubtful. This ice shooting, to 
say the best of it, is almost ona par with the swivel-gun 
work on ducks at Spesutia Island. The floating blind of an 
ice shooter, his white skiff made to represent a drifting mass 
of ice and himself dressed from cap to boot in spotless white 
likewise, is a tearful deceit whereby the unsuspecting fowl 
can be approached oftimes within twenty yards, and mowed 
down as they sit huddled together by a discharge from a gun 
that a giant could not throw to his shoulder. A piece not 
even pressed to the shoulder, but braced to the gunwales of 
the skiff by “kicking straps’”—in a word a gun, the younger 
brother ot the Spesutia Island swivel piece. This shooting 
is also carricd on in the majority of cases in the spring when 
there is ice in the river, when the fowl are on their way to 
the breeding grounds. 1 have indulged in it, 1 am sorry to 
say, and have pulled the trigger ot a gun and ‘‘st:ered” 
the long barrel in the direction cf a sitting or swimming 
flock when an even quarter of a pound of No. 3 killed or 
crippled half of its numbers, but I shall never be guilty 
of itagain. One trip sufficed me and gives me reason why 
to condemn such shooting. Few but market shooteis now 
systematically indulge in it, I am happy to write, but there 
is no law against it and it is wrong, root and branch, and 
out of all order nevertheless. 

Some of our sanguine sportsmen are even now looking 
for an advance coming snipe. Spring is here to be sure, but 
in name only. Mr. Longbill will postpone his visit to us 
(and few have been their numbers about Philadelphia in the 
past five years) until more genial weather attracts him. 

Homo. 





MrynEsoTA PINNATED GrRovusE Season.—Mantorville, 
Minn., March 3.—Zditor Forest and Siream: The bill mak- 
ing pinnated grouse scason to open August 15, instead of 
September 18, has been passed. The law as it stood last 
season was of very little use; sportsmen did not observe it 
in this vicinity. Chickens are reported unusually numer 
ous this winter, and shooting for next fal] looks good. 
Quail are not very numerous, the unusual depth of snow 
tay have something to do with it.—DELL WELLS. 
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vEBEC Fish AND Protectron CLuB.—Quebec,. Canada. 
—The adjourned meeting of sportsmen and others to form 
aclub to prevent the illegal slaughter of game, etc., was 
held on Thursday, the 15th inst., at the Board of Trade 


rooms, at which were present Dr. Montizambert, Captain. 


Peters, Méssrs. H. H. ‘Sewell, W. A. Griffith, G. H- Thom- 
son, F. C. Wurtele, Richardson, McNabb, Gauvreau, Co- 
meau, W. D. Campbell, Graddon, D. C. Thompson,. C. P. 
Dean, C. F. Smith, H Stanley Smith, J. Hamilton, Jr., and 
A. F. Hunt. W. D. Campbell was appointed chairman, 
and F. C. Wurtele secretary. It was then moved by D. C. 
Thomson and seconded by W. A. Griffith, and carried, that 
the constitution of the Quebec Club formed in 1858 be 
adopted, and the club be called the Quebec Fish and Game 
Protection Club, and those present do sign the constitution. 
Moved by W. A. Griffith and seconded by H. H. Sewell, and 
carried, that this meeting do adjourn until the 26th inst., 
when a general mecting of the club will be called for the 
purpose of electing officers, adopting by-laws, and other 
business. In the meantime a committee be named to pre- 
pare a draft of by-laws, to be submitted at next meeting, 
and also that between this and the next meeting the mem- 
bers here present be requested to induce their friends to 
join the club. Copies of the constitution were prepared and 
put into the hands of several members for signature. Be- 
fore the meeting separated those present enrolled themselves 
as members of the Quebec Fish and Game Protection Club. 
—F. C. WorreELE, Secretary pro tem. 





Monroe County SportsmeN.—Rochester, March 4.— 
The annual meeting of the Monroe County Sportsmen's 
Club wis held last evening at the rooms in the Arcade, 
President M. M. Hollister in the chair. L. A. Pratt, secre- 
tary and treasurer, presented his fifteenth annual report, 
showing cash on hand $363.84 and no debts of consequence. 
The number of active members is sixty-two. The Commit- 
tee on Game Laws reported that they had made suggestions 
to the members of the Legislature on the new game law, 
and thought that the suggestions would be ‘adopted. They 
recommend that trout fishing begin April 1, and that im- 
ported sparrows be taken from the list of birds which may 
not be shot. M. M. Hollister was re-elected president, 
James H. Brown vice-president, and A. L. Pratt secretary 
and treasurer. The chair appointed as Finance Committee 
George W. Crouch, Jr., and Edmond Redmond; Vigilance 
Committee, H. B. Hooker, Homer Jacobs and George T. 
Stillson; on General Laws, W. J. Babcock, H. If. Morse 
and William H. Bowman. Homer Jacobs was uppointed 
2 committee of one on supplies for the State convention. 


Tue Arr-Space.—Philadelphia, Feb. 28.—The experi- 
ments which I commenced last fall, having for their object 
a determination of the question as to the effect of ‘‘air- 
spaces” in rifles, etc., have been progressing, though slowly, 
during the winter. It has been impracticable to secure bere 
permanently « room in all respects suitable for such a pur- 
pose; hence, I have had to use distant fields and to defer to 
the weather. I must ask the indulgence of some corres- 
pondents whose querics I shall not be able for some weeks 
to answer. The results of these experiments will also be 
delayed in publication. To such readers as choose now 
to send me to 712 Market street their address on a postal 
card I will endeavor to mail a copy of a daily paper giving 
some of the results. This trial has to do with rifles prin- 
cipally; but | am trying some shotguns—arms that I think 
ought not to be fired in that way. A Colt twelve-bore, 
seven and a quarter pounds breech-loading gun, which I tested 
thus some days since, however, stood forty-five discharges, 
showing no injury whatever.—W. McK. Hearn. 








A CrusteR Duckep.—Central Lake, Mich.—2Uitor Forest 
and Stream: In ‘‘Michigan Notes,” page 69 of your paper of 
Feb. 22, you say the snow is ten feet deep! My communica- 
tion read ‘‘three” (8) feet, and that is about all we can ‘‘get 
away” with to good advantage. Please correct. One man 
in these woods ‘‘crusted” a buck the other day, and killed 
him. In crossing a river with his plunder, (the corect term, 
I believe) he broke through, mercury about the ciphers, and 
a pair of thirty-six inch snowshoes on his fect. The buck 
floated off under the ice, and after several ineffectual cfforts 
to climb out, the man was obliged to sink, or dive until he 
could manage to loosen the snowshor-slings, when he suc- 
ceeded in getting ashore. Now, if there had only been an effi- 
cient game warden to clap his claw upon the soaked and 
shivering law-breaker, and give him a taste of his quality, 
the disccmfiture of that particular ‘‘cruster” would have 
been as complete as anyting I happen to think of at this 
writing.—X. 

New Hampsurre.—Colebrook, Feb. 28.— Nature has 
caused the slaughter to pause, and the deer are having a 
fine time on the crust. Dogs and their allies fail to catch 
them. I visited Second Connecticut Lake last week; found 
“TWncle Tom” in happy solitude, catching beaver and otter, 
and anticipating what the next day’s excursion along his 
lines would bring to hand. Logging crews have not en- 
croached upon the game resorts about that lake, as the main 
operaiions are confined to the upper towns of Vermont.— 
Nep Norton. 





ENFORCING THE MAINE LAw.—Bangor, March 3, 1883.— 
Editor gForest and Stream: Warden Morse went to Dover 
last Tuesday to get three parties indicted before the grand 
jury. After attending to that agreeable little ceremony he 
extended his travels to Dexter, for he is of an inquiring turn 
of mind, and lcoked into the American Express oftice there. 
Thirteen saddles of venison packed ih barrels and boxes re- 
warded his research. 


TENNussEE.—Memphis, Tenn., March 3.—Mr. W. A. 
Wheatley, of Memphis, Tennessee (‘‘Guido”), recently hada 
pleasant visit at home from Mr. Justus von Lengcrke, of 
New York. One afternoon was spent at Mr. Jerry Cock- 
rell’s kennels; one over the traps with fifteen Memphis 
sportsmen, the guest making best scure, and one day afield, 
four guns bagging seventy-two quail and a few snipe. 


TARIFF oN FrreARMs.—The tariff on firearms which will 
£0 into effect July 1, is: On brecch-loading guns of all kinds, 
89 per cent.; on muzzle-loading guns of all kinds, 25 per 
cent. Duty on wads, 35 per cent.; on cartridges and cart- 
ridge shells, both metal and paper, 35 per cent.; on percus- 
sion caps, 40 per cent.; on guao materials of all kinds, 45 
per cent, ® 

Micnigan Quait.—Grand Rapids, Mich., March 2.— 
Birds have stood the past severe winter here unexpectedly 
well. Many bevies alive and well have been seen lately and 
no dead ones reported.—E: 8. Hotes. . 
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portance are liable to delay. 
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Angling.” 


POSITION AND WEIGHT. 


uation 


articles. 


anglers believe in and use heavy tackle. 


a 


article. 


Now, when ‘‘Floridian” apologizes for the above-mentioned 
statements relating to Mr. Jordan, ‘‘all Southern and West- 
ern anglers” and myself, my retraction of, and apology for, 
the trenchant language used will be in order, and it will be 


done with unaffected cheerfulness and sincerity. 


An explanation is due to Mr. Jordan in regard to his use 
His use of this large bait 
was exceptional, they being used on one occasion only—the 
He wished to secure a large 
bass for a specimen. A fuller account of this will be found 
in ForEsT AND STREAM of October 19, 1882, page 230. In 
this article he says: ‘‘l had all the time been using medium 


of “half-grown bream” for bait. 


one referred to in his articles. 


sized minnows or small perch, and could take all the bass I 
to use the half-grown bream, and even the grown ones, if | 
plan, once.” 
we could get; and the medium-sized minnows were “‘top 


inches in length. 


any kind of tackle.” 


tisements in the reading portion.” I say that neither my 


portray the special features of their tools and tackle, 
they were the very best ones I could have used. 
They were not inserted in the light of advertise- 
ments, but as illustrative of the implements of angling. 
He further says my books ‘‘will never rank high as an au- 
thority on bass fishing.” I should certainly be much sur- 
prised did ‘‘s‘loridian” entertain any other opinion of it; 
but after all it is merely an opinion. And he says I makea 
long scientific distinction between the two species of black 
bass, but when I come to write of taking them they are all 
one. And that the stupid big-mouth appears to furnish me 
as much sport as the. quick-fighting small-mouth. Exactly 
so and eminently proper. To the naturalist there are two 
species; to the angler but one, so far as the mere matter of 
taking them is concerned, for the same ways and means are 
employed, and the two species respond in the same manner 
to ald ways and means. In all matters pertaining to the 
taking of the species I use the gencral term black bass ad- 
visedly, for this reason. 

My opinion that there is no difference in the game quali- 
ties of the two species where they inhabit the sume waters, 
all other things being equal, has yet to be successfully con- 
troverted. Before | had much experience with both species 
I held the same opinion that ‘‘kloridian” does now; and 
when he experiments to the same extent that I have in the 
matter he will arrive at the same conclusion that I did; and 
as conclusion is a good word in this connection, I eagerly 
embrace it and conclude. 

One thing more, however, just to agree with ‘‘Floridian” 
whenever possible. He concludes his reply by saying that 
he ‘‘does not think the highest siyle of the art is dé la Hen- 
shall.” Grauted; for I ciuim fly-fishing to be ‘the mort 
legitimate, scicntific and gentlemanly mode of angling.’ 
But I also claim that ‘‘next to fly-fisuing, casting the min- 
now isthe most artistic mode of ‘angling for the black 
bass.” J. A. HENSHALL. 

Cyntuiana, Ky., February, 1283. 


After all that has been said on the subject, I presume all 
anglers will suit their own tastes, or the fashion, whether it 
suits thcir convenicnce or not. We fishermer, you kuow, 
like to talk of the deeds done on the water, of the tish taken 
and tbe big ones not taken—the big ones are generaily lost 
—got snagyed on the Lottom ur -omewhere elze, gone in some 
mysterious way, the bungling of the fishes, or other remote 





To insure prompt attention, communications should be ad- 
dressed to the Forest and Stream Publishing Co., and not to 
individuals, in whose absence from the office matters of im- 





Of course, the supreme business of the hour when hooked to a fish 
is to land him, but even this highest source of the angler’s pleasure 
would soon lose its charm if, during the progress of the struggle, the 
eye was not occasionally relieved by these visions of beauty. No, it | 
is not all of fiching to fish. If it wére the angler would not be able to 
claim fellows:.ip with the lonz line of poets, philosophers, divines 
and statesmen whose names, from the time of St Pet rto the pres- | 
ent hour, have adorned its annals.—George Dawson, ‘Pleasures of 





HAVE no fault to find with ‘‘Floridin’s” reply in 

Forest AND STREAM of Feb 22, though the lofty air 
of injured innocence which he a-srmes is not warranted by 
the facts. Iadmit that the language I used in my article 
was strong and vigorous—it was intended to ke so, for tke 
provocation wes grcat—but it hed the merit of Leing at 
least plain and honest, and devoid of all vagueness or insin- 
I see no necessity at present to retrac. anything I 
have said, for I think it was fully justified by ‘‘Floridan’s” 


| 
| 


















Let us see. He stated, without any qualification or ex- 
tenuation, that: (1) The custom of placing the reel in front 
of the hand on bait rods is an obsolete one. (2) The mode 
of casting the minnow ¢@ /a Henshall is the same as used in 
heavy sea-fishing fur striped bass weighing from twenty-five te 
fifty pounds. (3) Dr. Henshall and all Southern and Western 


Now, if (1) is not a false hypothesis, and (2) a willful 
assumption, and (3) a gross misrepresentation, then I am 
ignorant of the true meaning of these words. And then 
when Mr. Jordan Gistinctly and explicitely stated that he 
used a pliant cight-ounce rod, a G line, and a Meek reel 
No. 2 for black bass weighing from five to ten pounds, and 
played them a half hour each, ‘‘Floridian” ‘hopes that he 
will eventually work up to the point of using finer tackle 
and getting more sport.” I leave it to the readers of Forest 
AND STREAM to characterize this portion of ‘‘Floridian‘s” 


v.anted up to five pounds, but the Captain kept telling me 


wanted to catch the big bass, so I concluded to act upon his 
The small perch alluded to here were sunfish 
aun inch or two long, and which were often the only bait 


minnows” (Zygonectes) which rarely exceeded two and a half 


Nowhere in my book do I advise, mention or ‘‘tell of 
casting an ounce-and-an-half minnow,” and ‘‘Floridian” and 
I agree perfectly when he says: ‘‘It does not suit me to 
throw an ounce-and-a-ha!f minnow ata black bass, with 


“Floridian” says my book is ‘‘badly defaced with adver- 


publishers nor myself have received either fee or reward for 
any mention made of tackle manufacturers. I used their 
cuts and recommended their tackle whenever I could hon- 
estly do so, solely for the guidance and benefit of my read- 
ers. And as these cuts were especially designed to 
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cause, not a word of censure on the little pet, or as a Woman 
would express herself, the ‘‘little duck of a rod.” 
Not being very robust, barely turning the beam at one 


| hundred and fifty-eight pounds, consequently lacking in 


muscular power, I am a great admirer of a light ro’, six 
ounces being as jight as I would dare ri-k in my hands. [ 
like to use it on all convenient occasions. where I know the 
water and the size of the inhabitants that I am about to en- 
gage in mortal strife. If the water with its natives are un- 
known to me, it is more convenient to swing an cigh' or 
nine-ounce rod, for the sole reason that I go out for sport 
or r-creation, not to be made spoit of by the tiny little 
fishes. 

Let us illustrate: Some few years ago striped bass in 
great numbers made #n annual pilgrimage to our doors, it 
was one of the pleasures of our life to spend an hour, morn- 
ing or evening, in their company. The +ix-ounce rod cast- 
ing the bread (flies) upon the waters sneking out the fish, 
which would weigh fiom half a pound to one pound and a 
half each. We would oiten gct two or three fish at one cast, 
and sometime get one of two or three pounds’ weight, 
which I could accommodate, although it was a sore trial to 
the joy forever, 

One evening in the carly part of September, 1874, 1 
reached the brink, got my leader wet and rubbed down, and 
sent the flies dancing over the water. My trail fly was 
snatched, and as the hook was bedded in the lip of the fish, 
and, rot liking the resiraint, it msde a rush down stream. 
One hundred and fifty feet below where I stood the river 
took a sudden bend, and when I reached the turn the fish 
was one hundred yards down and toward the far shore, 
headed for the sound, while 1, with a few turns of line on 
the reel, dared not put on another ounce of strain. The 
last stiaw wos on the camcl’s back. One of two things was 
open to me, either to part company with the fish, or take to 
the watcr, ond the latter course was chosen. No doubt the 
fish thought he had fine sport, for after some rough usasre 
which the fish thought a good joke, he tried to thoroughly 
soak his captive, and a new idea struck him. He turned in 
bis tracks and faced up stream. Improving the opportunity, 
I made some line and returned to the secre, but, alas, he 
had hardly begun his sport, for heading for South Hadley, 
he soon h-d all the line, and was enjoying the sport of piay- 
ing the angler through the strong current from one of the 
mills. It certainly was fun, by the time he had me, for the 
second time, up to the arm pits, he began to show signs of 
relenting, and wanted to come in and parley. My turn 
had now come and I soon had him under control, but not 
through any service the rod had rendend. The graceful 
curve was not there. There wasa poiccptible shot bend 
above the hand, and from the bend out to the tip the rod 
was straight with the line, and when the fish, a fifteen-pound 
striped bass, came to the sand, my staying powrrs were all 
with me. I was glad to stay in a reclining posture for some 
time, with all the consoling influence soaked out of pipe, 
tobacco, and matches. With the same tackle and a nine- 
ounce rod, that fish would have wiggled its way to my feet, 
and I would have remained dry shod and enjoyed all the 
sport. 

Now let me tell you a short story for your own edifica- 
tion: Many years ago, when log cabins were the fashion, 
and neighbors few and far between in the State of New 
York, a Scot and a Hollander were the nearest neighbors 
and made the time pass pleasantly by their familics spend- 
ing the Sundays together at cither house. 1a early summer 
Hans, with his family, were spending the day ut Sandy’s 
house, and while the two cronies cracked oxcn and Ky, the 
two m:trons prepared the mid-day mal, crackcd eggs and 
pr ised the babies. The guide wife was preparing sone 
lettuce, and Hans noticed her make a.tcrnate additions of 
sugar and vinegar, and at dinner he could net be prevailed 
on to touch the salad. ‘‘No. no, mine root friend, me don’t 
want him, you put sugar in him, make him sweet, you put 
vinegar in him, make him sour.” Sandy tried to convince 
him that it was good, that it was a matter of taste. ‘‘No, 
no, mine goot friend, you taste mit your tongue; rugar him 
sweet, vinegar hin sour.” After many i:cffectual efforts to 
convince him, and in despair and anxious to be understood, 
he said: ‘‘Hans, you see my wife there?” ‘Yaw, Yaw.” 
**Well, I don’t know whether you could have marricd her 
or not, but the Lord knows I never could have married your 
wife.” ‘Yaw, yaw, mine friend, dit ish gcot, haw haw 
haw-w.” The moral of this is thut one man’s meat is 
another man’s poison. I am wedded to Dr. Henshail’s 
fancy. 

A few words more on the position of the reel, and I have 
done. No doubt some of your readers will say Chalmers is 
an old fogy. Well, be itso. I prefer bing an old fogy, 
with something substantial to hold on to, than have a new- 
fangled, unreliable something to be a source of trouble. I 
have said that Iam not very robust. I cannot hold an out- 
stretched arm with a copper cent on the palm for any 
length of time. How, then, can I hold the rod out with the 
left hand and manipulate the reel with my tight hand, and 
a one-pound fish tugging at the far end of the line? 1 have 
tried it and have seen it tried. 


“Oh, wad some power the giftie gie us 
To see ourselves as others see us, 
It wad frae mony a blunder free us, 
And foolish notion.” 


I bave seen the tip of the rod oftener under than above 
the water, and the rod in a continual wabble. 1 have seen 
the contortion of face, the twisted body, the rod under the 
arm with the reel behind the back, aud the Land twisted 
round clutching for the crank, which could not be found. 
] have almost seen the unexpressed thought: but of course 
there was no thought of the position of the re ': it was that 
the consummate fish would not kecp still. Mr. Jo.dan de- 
cidedly showed commen sense in placing the icc] ubove the 
hand: With the reel above the hund ov any 10d, I um bet- 
ier prepared for any or all kinds of fi bh and fishing. 

It is now filty years since Mr. Jordan’s fancy and I were 
wed, and we ute this year cclebriting our golden wedding. 
Dusing tLat titty years there has becn but one jar in the 
happy union. When Miss Bick-of-ihe-hand stepp: d on the 
stage with her allurements and appurently bewitching 

nules, we forgot ourselves and deseitd the old love for 
the new flirt for a shoit season. Soon tiring of the change, 
-re it was tov late repeutace found us, anu, like the prodi- 
gal son, we returned to our old hom: and our old love, 
where sport aud pleusure in its truest suse extended the 
uand ol thiice welcome to ‘Tuomas CiiALMERS. 

P. 8.—This is ;.0 as you please and is everyLody’s busi- 
uss. 1 buve alight rod mounted for the rect behind the 
hand; it is kept ouly tur show. Cc. 

Hotyoke, Mass., Mayen 5, 1883. 
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MAINE FISH LAWS. 


A NEW and stringent law for the protection of fish and 

game has just been passed in Maine. The first section 
provides that no fish shall be taken in any of the waters of 
the State, except tide waters, with any net, seine, weir or 
trap, under a penalty of $50 for the offense and $10 for every 
salmon or land-locked salmon so taken or caught. This 
provision is designed to prevent the wholesale destruction 
of salmon with nets. 

The second section prohibits the taking or killing of any 
land-locked salmon of less than nine inches in length, or of 
any trout of less than five inches in length, and it makes the 

enalty $5 for the offence and fifty cents for every trout or 
and-locked salmon taken of less than the above dimen- 
sions. Possession of any fish less than the prescribed di- 
mensions will be deemed evidence of having taken them. 
This we hope will have a good effect upon trout hogs and 
unthinking persons who do not realize the fact that small 
fish will grow to be large ones and should not be wan- 
tonly destroyed. If this law is enforced it may stop the 
sport of the small boys for a year ormore, but will give them 
much better game in the end, for the small boy, if not a trout 
hog, is an unthinking person. 
he trout hog is especially provided for in a clause which 
prohibits the taking or having in possession of more than 
fifty pounds of trout or land-locked salmon, or both to- 
gether. The new law makes the penalty $5 for every pound 
in excess of fifty, and $50 for the offense. 1t also forbids 
the transportation of over fifty pounds in weight of those 
fish, and makes them liable to seizure on complaint, and the 
fish to go to the person making the complaint. This phase 
of the law will be of great value to the best trout waters in 
Maine, and a source of much aggravation to those pot- 
hunters who are not satisfied with a reasonable number of 
trout, and those who cateh trout for the markets. Now let 
it be euforced. 
MICHIGAN FISHING RESORTS. 
W OUR correspondent ‘Prairie Dog’s” experience in 
Northern Michigan is much the same as mine upon the 
occasion of my first trip there, when I fished the Boardman 
with about the same success that he did the Rapid River; 
and I returned home heartily disgusted with the allurements 
as pictured in the railroad ‘Tourists’ Guide.” 

But I went again the next year tu Charlevoix, eighteen 
miles south from Petosky, which 1s away from the railroad 
and less frequented.. There I found most excellent trout 
fishing in the streams tributary to Pine Lake, specially the 
Jordan River. If ‘‘Prairie Dog” would go there about June 
first he would be able to catch all the trout he wants and 
would also meet with fair success fly-fishing and be entirely 
free from mosquitoes. 

Worms are geuerally used and with much better success 
than flies. Most of the streams do not afford the necessary 
room for casting. There are also several small lakes south 
from Charlevoix, where the finest kind of bass fishing may 
be had. 1 have caught over sixty pounds of bass in an after- 
noon, the smallest fish weighing two and a quarter pounds; 
and I am now an earnest advocate of the healthful climate 
and splendid fishing to be had in Northern Michigan. 

But I pray don’t consult railroad guides and landlords, 
for where the road runs and (about ten miles from where) 
the hotel stands are always the best places according to their 
advice, which invariably is wrong. It is needless to add 
that there are always horses at your command if you pay 
about three prices for them. G. H, W. 

KALAMAZOO, Mich. 


THE LAND-LOCKED SALMON. 


We print, by permission, the following extract from a 

private letter written by Gen. R. U. Sherman, of the 
New York Fish Commission, in which he refers to the re- 
cent article on the land-locked salmon which appeared in 
our columns from the pen of Mr. Charles G. Atkins. He 
says: ‘Probably Mr. Atkins has had as much practical 
observation of the habits of this fish as any man in the 
country. His statement that their habit is to go down 
stream to spawn instead of up, as cther salmon do, is con- 
firmed by what occurred at Woodhull Lake last fall. From 
appearances the whole stock went out of Woodhull dam 
through the open gates and gathered in the stream below to 
spawn. They could not get back to the lake, as the water 
falls perpendicularly three or more feet from the outlet 
flume into the stream below. So the whole family will 
probably take up quarters for the next season in Sand Lake, 
a mile or more below. But if they get working down in 
this way they will eventually get into Lake Ontario, and I 
don’t know why this will not be 4 good place for them. It 
has been contended, I believe, by some that the salmon 
which formerly ran up the streams from Lake Ontario did 
not come up from the sea, but had their habitat in that 
lake. It may be that the Jand-locked salmon ran down and 
out of Woodhull Lake because there are no suitable streams 
to run up; the inlets of that lake being too small, and at the 
spawning time, too low to be available.” 


BIBLIOTHECA PISCATORIA. 


Soo years have elapsed since we first announced 
\) that a new edition of this work was being carefully pre- 
pared by Mr. Thomas Satchell, and now that we have the 
volume before us we realize the immense labor required to 
finish it.* The book is a full octavo of 397 pages, and as a 
book of reference to those who are interested in angling 
literature it is invaluable. We have looked through the 
volume and find that the American books on the subject 
are all there, and conclude from this that other countries 
have been as fairly represented. 

In our issue of April 27, 1882, will be found a full list of 
the different editions of Walton’s ‘‘Compleat Angler,” 
which was printed from the advance sheets of this work, 
and which now appears in the appendix as a ‘‘skeleton 
chronicle of dated, redated and undated editions and re- 
prints, with dissimilar imprints of Izaak Walton’s ‘Compleat 
Angler’ enumerated in this work,” a full account of which 
is given in the body of the volume. , 

ot only are books on angling and fishculture recorded 
with their full titles, both under their titles and their author’s 
names, but catalogues are also included, as well as all papers 
and periodicals which treat of angling, and many writers of 


*“Bibliotheca Piscatoria, a catalogue of Books on Angling, The 
Fisheries and Fishculture, with biographical notes and an appendix 
of citations touching on angling and fishing from old English 
authors. By T. Westwood & T. Satchell. London: W, Satchell, 





' 49 Tavistoek street, Covent Garden, 1883.”’ 















































Natural History on Jan. 3, Dr. 
use of the saw of the sawfish, which we do not remember 
to have heard suggested before. 
a sawfish (Pristis) from the Lake of Bay, Philippine Islands, 


easy insertion, but concave 
and more thoroughly stir up the bottom; this action is 
doubtless accompanied by a series of short horizontal move- 





note on the subjects are also given place, even though they | 


have never written a book or published: a catalogue. The 
painstaking character of the author is visible all through it, 
and it is evident that it has been a labor of love to him. He 
has gone through the great collection of the British Museum 
and many private collections and gathered much from well- 
informed correspondents in foreign countries. 

There are 3,158 editions of 2,148 distinct works registered. 
The titles and dates of 2,465 of them are given from a per- 
sonal examination, and others are inserted on the authority 
of correspondents. The sales of such a work of reference 
can never compensate the compiler, and the consciousness 
of having his labors appreciated by those to whom they will 
be useful will be his only reward. 

A limited edition has been printed, two hundred of which 
will come to America. We do not at present know who 
will have the sale of them, here nor the price. When we 


learn these facts we will publish them. The price in Eng- 
land is fifteen shillings bound or thirteen shillings unbound. 
This, with duties, will probably bring the price of the 
bound volume uear five dollars. 


It is well worth it. 


THE SAwirsu.—At the meeting of the Boston Society of 
. Kneeland spoke of the 


In presenting the beak of 


Dr. Kneeland suggested a use for this toothed projection, in 


this specimen thirty-three inches long, which seems more 
reasonable than the ones usually given; viz., that it is an 


instrument for more or less horizontal insertion in the mud 


or sand of shallow waters, which, by a vigorous sweep of 


the long upper-lobed, shark-like tail, is quickly pulled out 
backward. The lateral teeth are sharp-edged in front for 
behind to offer resistance, 


ments of the anterior part of the body. The mouth is 
small, underneath, with pavement-like teeth, as in the rays, 


adapted for crushing the mollusks, crustaceans, and hard- 
cased creatures on which it feeds. 
its attacking in open sea the smaller cetaceans are errors of 
observation, arising from confounding the sawfish with the 
swordfish (Xiphias); neither its weapon, its mouth, its teeth, 
its habitat, nor its habits, can be reconciled with the active 
carnivorous propensities ordinarily ascribed to it. 
it is a bottom feeder, with crushing and not tearing teeth; 
the snout is too blunt for piercing, and its lateral teeth would 
be an impediment rather than an advantage. 


He thinks the stories of 


Ray-like, 


Puget Sounp.—Seattle, Washington Territory.—The 


waters of the Sound abound with all kinds of salt water fish, 
including myriads of salmon, and our streams are full of 


trout. 


I look for a large number of sportsmen to visit this 
‘‘sportsman’s paradise” upon the establishment of rail com- 


munication with the East, which will take place upon the 
completion of the Northern Pacific Railroad in July next. 
Sportsmen visiting the National Park can then, by a small 
expenditure of time and money, extend their travels to 
Puget Sound, and I can guarantee that they will be amply 


repaid for such expenditure, both by the scenery and the 


opportunities for hunting and fishing afforded them. In 


common with all sportsmen I am very much pleased with 
the determined stand taken by the Forest AND STREAM in 
the National Park steal, or attempt at a steal, and the good 
work done by the paper.—ALKI. 


Frsues oF Onto.—Prof. D. 8. Jordan has an article of 
268 pages in the Report of the Geological Survey of Ohio, 
vol, IV., published by the State; Nevens & Myers, printers, 
Columbus, 1882. In this is given a brief survey of the 
earlier publications treating wholly or chiefly of the local 
fish fauna. A table of four lists of fishes as classed by 
Rafinesque, 1820; Kirtland, 1840-46; Gunther, 1859-70; and 
Jordan, 1879, are given so that the identity of species named 
by each can be determined at a glance. ‘This is followed by 
tables of the distributions of fishes in Ohio, terms used in 
the descriptions, and then by the fishes with their sys- 
tematic and popular names, with complete descriptions of 
them. It is a valuable contribution to ichthyology, which 
already owes so much to Prof. Jordan. 


Batt PRESERVATIVE.—Mr. W. Thomas writes to the Lon- 
don Fishing Gazette: ‘‘I send you by post a sprat that I 
have kept in my solution for more thana month. You will 
observe it is as tough and as bright as when taken from 
the fishmonger’s shop. In addition I will guarantee it keeps 
in this state for years. My solution is made by the addition 
of half an ounce of boracic acid to every ten ounces of 
glycerine. Probably half the quantity ot boracic acid would 
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answer as well.” 





Camp Sire Slicherings. 








“That reminds me.” 


HAD been. out hunting with George Waters in one of 

. the best deer ranges in Colorado for over a week, and 
had not killed a deer, though I had lots of good shots, while 
he had almost loaded the wagon. One morning at day 
break George wanted to know where I was going, and I 
declared that I was disgusted and going home. 

He said, ‘‘You get breakfast and feed and harness the 
horses, I will go for the deer I killed last evening. When I 
get back we will eat and both go home.” I assented, and in 
about an hour Waters came back to camp with two deer. 

‘‘Where did you get the other deer, George?” 

“T shot her over ona point near where I had the other 
hung up; by the way, there was a curious circumstance. 
While I was going down the cajion I saw this big doe and 
two yearlings come out ona point. One of the yearlings 
saw. me and.said, ‘Oh! mother, there isa man.’ ‘You need 
not be afraid of him,’ responded his mother, ‘it is Dick, and 
he cannot hit the side of abarn.’ ‘No,’ persisted the little 
buck, ‘I think it is someone else.’ The old doe iooked again, 
and shrieked, while she trembled with fear, ‘Run, children, 
run for your lives, it is Waters! But it was of no use, I 
killed her before she had gone ten yards.” 

1 grunted, and didn’t pay much attention to him, but he 
relished his old hashed up and warmed over tale so much 
that he told it a dozen times when he got me in a crowd, 
and the fools always laughed, W. J. D. 


Crarron, Kansas, 









[Marcu 8, 1888. 





SHishculture. 


WHITEFISH FOR, LAKE ONTARIO. 
HE Rochester, N. Y., Herald of March 2 gives the follow- 
ing account of the shipment of three million whitefish 
fry for Lake Ontario, by the U. S. Fish Commission, and also 
a description of the transportation car: 

“Yesterday afternoon the second Atlantic express pulled 
into the Central depot with one of the two cars belonging to 
the U. 8. Fish Commission attached. Upon boarding the car 
a Herald reporter found it to be in charge of Mr. J. F. Ellis, 
who willingly answered the numerous questions asked. The 
car left the United States hatchery at ‘Northville, Michigan, 
Wednesday afternoon, with three millions of young white- 
fish, which Mr. Ellis intends to plant near Oswego in Lake 
Ontario. The car in which the fish are transported is worthy 
of a brief description. It is of the same length as an ordinary 
sleeper, and was built at the shops of the Buffalo and Ohio 
road at a cost of nearly $10,000, The interior is finished 
throughout in ash. At the end of the caris a range with all 
the necessary cooking utensils, as the inmates live in the car 
throughout the year. Through the center of the car on either 
side of the aisle is a row of lockers, in which are the large tin 
cans containing the young fish. The water in these cans is 
a ga every few hours from tanks at either end of the car, 
which are in turn supplied with fresh water from a large 
reservoir containing a reserve supply. These tanks are filled 
by a force pump worked by power obtained from the wheels 
beneath the car. The forward end of the car is neatly fitted 
up with an office, bathroom and bedroom for the use of Mr. 
Ellis. Four berths for his assistants are located in the rear of 
the car. AJlthe space in the car is utilized and it is truly a 
triumph of railroad architecture. Mr. Ellis has as his assist- 
ants Mr. Newton Simons, Mr. C. W. H. Ellis, John Horanand 
Robert Timber, beside a cook. The fish commission has one 
other car sivrilar in all respects to the one mentioned, which 
is now on the Pacific coast. Mr. Ellis said that heshould take 
another car load of four millions of whitefish to Oswego next 
week, over the Rome, Watertown and Ogdensburg road, pro- 
vided the bridge at Newfane is completed by that time,-as 
Superintendent Van Horn gives the Commission free trans- 

ortation over his road. Two weeks ago the car was in 

exico stocking the Rio Grande and its tributaries with fish. 
Mr. Eliis said the whitefish season will last about six weeks 
longer, after which he will begin the transportation of young 
shad. The Government has recently established a new fish 
hatchery at Alpena, Michigan, which is proving a success and 
grea‘ things are expected from it. To meet the increased 
amount of business the Commission is thinking of building 
another car which will be superior even to those now in use.” 





THE MENHADEN QUESTION. 
rQHE a whether the striped bass feeds upon the men- 
haden at all, or to any extent, is one that has arisen 
since the discussion of the effect upon our sea fisheries of the 
— of taking menhaden for oil by means of purse nets. 

e have received the following letter from'Mr. Joseph Church, 
a prominent manufacturer of menhaden oi! and guano. 

TIVERTON, R. I., Jan. 22, 1883. 

DEAR Sir—We send you by this mail an article in regard to 
the menhaden fishery, and its assumed connection with the 
bass fishery. We should like to have you publish it ,for our op- 
ponents, we notice, have access to your columns. 

Your sporting patrons ought to know that bass don’t hanker 
after stale bait, and if you will read Capt. Mosher’s suggestion 
you will see there is a sure and cheap way to procure it. 

JOSHEPH CHURCH. 


The article referred to is a fourteen-page pamphlet entitled 
‘‘The Menhaden Question,” from the press of J. H. Franklin 
& Co., Fall River, Mass. In order to give the oil men a fair 
hearing we publish the pamphlet entire. It says: 

Great interest is manifested in certain piscatorial circles 
in regard to the problem of the movements and multiplication 
of menhaden, along the American coast. This fish is one of 
the most numerous of the many useful fishes that inhabit the 
Atlantic coast, and is supposed by many to be the chief de- 

endence of the striped bass, or the so-called rock fish of the 

irginia waters. The latter fish is a great favorite among 
anglers, and has been found to be rather scarce the past sea- 
son. The fishing clubs, stationed at various points sions the 
rocky shore of Rhode Island and Massachusetts, finding their 
chief dependence for profitable amusement gone, or, at least, 
unreliable, have cast about for reascns or causes for the lack of 
striped bass, and quite positively assume that it has been the re- 
sult of steamer fishing for the menhaden, on which they as- 
sumed that the bass feed. This rash and hasty conclusion has 
been adopted as sound by a writerin the New York Herald,and 
in the issue of November 13, 1882, appeared a communication 
boldly advocating the theory. As an offset to the argument 
or assertion of said writer the parties interested in the men- 
haden fishery have procured the affidavit of Gideon Mosher 
an old fisherman of forty-five years standing, who has devoted 
his time and attention to pet the striped bass, preparing 
it for market and studying its habits, in which he emphatically 
states that striped bass do not feed upon the menhaden, but 
on crabs and lobsters. Mr. Mosher’s opinion or rather state- 
ment of facts in this connection is worth a great deal more 
than theory or assertion with no facts for its basis, and doubt- 
less will be corroborated by many old and skilled fishermen. 

The great difficulty in dealing with this problem is the want 
of definite and extended knowledge of the habits of all deep 
sea fishes, as the wide expanse of the ocean forbids a minute 
research, without an immense period of time. Whatis known 
has been gathered by the long experience and observation of 
intelhgent and energetic men, who have made fishing a busi- 
ness and the habits of fishes, so far as they came nnder obser- 
vation, a study. Among the facts elicited or secured by said 
experience and observation the following is certain: There 
are movements among menhaden that baffle all human 
sagacity to understand. One of these is the sudden 
appearance and disappearance of these fish, in certain 
localities. They will be found for a period of years along 
a certain range of coast, and, without warning, or any 
reason known to man, will suddenly disappear and not return 
for ~~ if ever, and’ they will do this when not interfered 
with in any way or manner. For instance, once since 1800 the 
menhaden swarmed in immense schools in the Bay of Fundy. 
They were undisturbed by fishermen, remained a brief 
period, then left and have not been seen there for the last 
forty years. They have acted in a similar manner in various 
other localities along our own coast, and just now is one of 
the periods of absence peculiar to this fish. It may be that 
changes occur in the temperature of the sea water that affect 
them, which we know nothing about; it may be that the sup- 
plies of food become exhausted, which compels a migration; 
it may be that their peculiar enemies—of which there are 
many—render their abode in a given situation perilous. A 
few years ago huge numbers of these fish were seen floating 
with the tide at the month of the Merrimac, which had evi- 
dently died of some disease. What destroyed the vast num- 
bers is entirely unknown, but the case was suggestive that 
diseases or sudden changes of food or condition may kill off 
millions of fish and partially depopulate the sea as readily as 
such causes act upon the animais upon the land. 

The irritation against steamer — evident in the argu- 
ments put forth, is wholly baseless and unreasonable. What 
effect on the habits of fishes can the floating around on illim- 
itable space of water of some three or four hundred small 
steamers and sail vessels have? If they can scare the men- 
haden from their haunts, why not the codfish and mackerel, 
or any other of our coast fishes? Why do not the multitude of 
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MISS M. L. ROESSLE’S ORANGE AND WHITE ENGLISH SETTER DOG “COSSACK.” 


Winner of First Prize in Open Class for English Setters, Washington, 1883. 


huge ocean steamers scare all the fish out of their course be- 
tween America and Europe? Who has any evidence that the 
denizens of the great deep have any fear or respect for the 
floating craft on the surface? 

If the argument is that by steamer fishing the menhaden 
are caught so rapidly that they are reduced so much in num- 
ber as to show a lamentable decrease, the folly of such a posi- 
tion is evident at once, when it is known that very rarely, if 
ever, is a fish caught with spawn, and further, who does not 
know that the multiplication of these and other fish is too 
rapid for any manifest depletion by human agency. The 
spawn of the menhaden produces 150,000 living fish, and Pro- 
fessor Baird estimates that 1,200,000,000,000,000 fish are con- 
sumed by the bluefish alone in a period of four months 
of summer and autumn along the New England coast. 
And yet who notes any diminution of the, quantities of 
fish? That billions of menhaden are digested by voracious 
fishes is undisputed. Every predaceous swimmer feeds 
upon them. Whales and dolphins feast upon them by the 
thousand; sharks do full duty in destroying them, one hun- 
dred having been found at once in a shark’s stomach, and the 
tunny makes horrible havoc, not only killing for food but de- 
stroying for pleasure. The pollock, the whiting, the gar- 
fish, bluefish and bonito—in fact every carnivorous cor- 
sair that swims in our coast waters, from Casco Bay to 
Brazil, gorges itself with the menhaden, and yet the acci- 
dental scarcity just now is attributed to the terrible fact that 
man takes from the ocean waters some eight hundred to 
nine hundred millions annually of these fish. In 1878 the 
menhaden oil and guano industry employed 64 steamers, 279 
sailing vessels, 3,357 men and a capital of $2,350,000, and took 
and consumed 777,000,000 fish. Now allowing Prof. Baird to 
be within ten miles of the truth in his estimate of the destruc- 
tiveness of the bluefish, the above number caught by the 
menhadden fishermen is not a drop in the bucket of what is 
destroyed. Moreover it is well known to all intelligent men 
that a free and full catch of fish, especially those hugging the 
shore, tends rather to their incréase than extermination. 
Whoever studies the science of ichthyology and the business 
of fishing in the open sea will not dispute this position. 

To sum up our brief statement we aver: 

1. That striped bass do not feed on menhaden. 

2. That the habits of menhaden are not fully understood. 

3. That catching menhaden does not visibly diminish their 
number. 

4. That steamer fishing does not scare them. 

5. That the number caught by men is of no perceptible ac- 
count in the vast multitude destroyed by voracious fishes. 

6. And, lastly, that attempt to connect the small number 
of menhaden with a diminished supply of striped bass is 
wholly illogical and unworthy of aclentificSiiacunlon. 


State oF RHODE ISLAND, ETC. } 
NEwport, Sc. ) 
_Be it known that on this twenty-sixth of December, A. D., 
eighteen hundred and eighty-two, before me, a notary public 
duly commissioned and sworn, residi in Tiverton, in said 
county and State, personally appeared Gideon Mosher of said 
savereem, and being sworn according to law, testified as fol- 
ws: 
How long have you been engaged in th fi ? " 
Port “Ave : y gag e bass fishery? Ans. 
tfrom your observation d re ? 
and oe y ation do bass feed upon? Ans. Crabs 
rom your observation do bass feed upon | 
Ans They do not pon live menhaden? 
ave you m in the habit of preparing bass for market? 
Ans. That was part of my business for thirty years or more, 
= i —_ soars _ of a of bass for markei, 
ever found any me en in th 
had been fed to them for bait. a ee ee 
How long a range of coast does your experience cover in 
br and observing bass? Ans. My experience goes from 
ar Beavertail. My observation goes from Balti- 
more to Cape Cod. I-have found the bass the most numer- 
= in Chesapeake Bay, which I attribute to the great quan- 
ity of crabs that are found in that bay. I have always ob- 
served that bass fishing was best when lobsters and crabs 


were most plentiful. 
has been rincipal localify in taking bass? 


re our 
Ans. West Island, Rhode Island. 





How many years before the West Island Club was formed 
were you located there? Ans. About thirty years. 

What has been your experience as to the pléntifulness and 
scarcity of the bass? Ans. When there is plenty of feed 
(lobsters and crabs) there is generally plenty of bass. If feed 
is scarce, bass are scarce, 

Do you think the absence or presence of menhaden )on_ this 


coast affects the bass fishery? Ans. No, exceptin the differ- | 


ence it makes to the catch by having or not having fresh bait. 

What has been your experience in regard to bass bait? Ans. 
You cannot catch bass with stale bait. 

Do you think menhaden taken in the vicinity of Sandy 
Hook, carried to a factory and from there transhipped, are 
likely after arrival here to be fit for bait? Ans. No, sir. 

Providing the menhaden in 1883 are as far from this coast 
as they were in 1882, how would you proceed to get fresh bait? 
Ans. [ should put an experienced man on board a menhaden 
fishing steamer and ice them alive. The bank fishermen 
treat them in that way and preserve them in a fit condition 
for bait for a month. 

Is the bass a rover of the sea or shore fish? Ans. He is both 
a shore and bottom fish. 

Have you ever been engaged in the menhaden fishery? 
Ans. Yes. 

What is your observation and experience as regards bass 
and menhaden? Ans. I never observed or heard of bass 
feeding on or troubling menhaden. My business has brought 
me in contact with many of the most successful menhaden 
fishermen, and have never heard of but two bass being taken 
in a purse seine. GIDEON MOSHER. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me, the said George N. 
Durfee, notary public as aforesaid, the day and year first 
above written. GrorGE N. DuRFEE, Notary Public. 


We, the undersigned, indorse Gideon Mosher’s statement in 
full. CHARLES W. ANTHONY, | 

Epwarp C. SMITH, 
BENEZER OWEN, Bass Fishers of 
EpWaRD SMITH, Newport, 
GEORGE M. CRABB, RL 
Wiiuiam M. RECORD, 
THOMAS RECORD. 


GERMAN TROUT IN AMERICA.—The North German 
Lloyd steamer Werra, which arrived on February 24, brought 
80,000 eggs of two kinds of German trout. They were 
sent at the request of Professor Baird, and came in care 
of Mr. E. G. Blackford, consigned to Mr. Fred Mather, 
superintendent of the New York Fish Comission hatching 
station at Cold Spring Harbor, Long Island. One lot of 60,000 
is described as ‘‘an enormous trout of the upper Rhine 
(Baden),” and the other 20,000 is called “that delicious but 
very small mountain trout of Baden highly esteemed by epi- 
cures.” We have at present no further information concern- 
ing these fish, and think it possible that the larger one may 
be the common brook trout of Europe, Salmo fario. Whether 
the small one is a distinct species or only a variety we cannot 
say at present. The eggs came in good order, and were pre- 
sented by that enthusiastic promoter of fishculture, Herr von 
Behr, president of the Deutschen Fischerei Verein, from the 
ponds of Oberbirgermeister Schuster, in Freiburg, Baden. 
We shall look anxiously to see how these fish thrive in this 
country, and also to test their merits. - 


CARP IN WASHINGTON TERRITORY.—Seattle, W. T., 
Feb 16.—Weare about totry the experiment of carp culture in 
this Territory, three cans of the fry having been received at 
Port Townsend, and one at this place. They traveled all the 
way from the East in small tin pails, and seem to be none the 
worse for their long trip, as they are very lively and strong. 
As they are small, being only about two inches in length, they 
will for the present be placed in a shallow P ie near town, 
and should they thrive and increase, will afterward be 
placed in Lake Union, a lake about a mile from town, three 
miles in length, which is at present inhabited only by trout 
and a kind of fish which we call chubs, nen [ think they 
are not the chub proper. I am not very much interested in 
the result of the experiment, as the carp, as I understand it, 
isof value only as a food tish, having no gamy qualities, and 
we are abundantly supplied with fish of all kinds for food.— 
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FIXTURES. 
BENCH SHOWS. 
March 26, 27 and 28, 1883.—Dominion of Canada Kennel Club Bench 


Show, at Ottawa, Canada. Entries close March 12. Charles Lincoln, 


Superintendent. 

April 3. 4, and 5, 1883. Western Pennsylvania Poultry Society’s 
Eleventh Annual Bench Show. Pittsburgh, Pa. Entries close March 19. 
Chas. Lincoln, Superintendent. C. B. Elben, Secretary. 

May 8, 9, 10 and 11, 1883.—Westminster Kennel Club, Severth 
Annual Bench Show, Madison as Garden, New York City- 
Entries close April 13. Chas. Lincoln, Sup’t. 








FIELD TRIALS. 

November 19, 1883.—Eastern Field Trials Club, Fifth Annual Trials, 
at High Point, N. ©. Entries for the Derby close July 1. W. A. 
Coster, Secretary, Flatbush, N. Y. 

December, 18%3.—National American Kennel Club, Fifth Annual 
Trials, at Grand Junction, Tenn. D. Hryson, Secretary, Memphis, 


Tenn. 


To insure prompt attention communications should be ad- 
dressed to the Forest and Stream Publishing Co., and not to 
individuals, in whose absence from the office matters of im- 
portance are liable to delay. 


BEAUFORT AND COSSACK. 


\ E give this week cuts of the pointer dog Beaufort, 
owned by Mr. C. H. Nixon, Leesburg, Va., and of the 
English setter dog Cossack, owned by M’ss M. L. Roessle, 
Washington, D. ©. Both dogs won first in their classes at 
Washington. Beaufort is a fine, large, upstanding dog of 
great beauty, and one of the best Bench Show pointers that 
we have seen inalongtime. His owner informs us that he is 
also a capital dog in the field, and that he will run in the 
Trials next fall. He is liver and white ticked. He is three 
years old, and is by champion Bow out of Beulah, who is lit- 
ter sister to Mr. Orgill’s champion Rush. 
Cossack is also an animal of rare beauty of form witha 
splendid coat and feather. He comes honestly by his good 
yints, his sire being Mr. Theodore Morford’s Don and his dam 
Mr. Chas. H. Raymond’s Fairy. Heis nearly white, with orange 
markings. He is just in his prime, being nearly four years old. 
The cuts are from sketches by Harry Tallman. 


BEAGLE JUDGING AT WASHINGTON.—Philadelphia, 
Pa.—Editor Forest and Stream: I wish to criticise the judg- 
ing of beagle hounds at the late Washington bench show, and 
think I have just cause for so doing, for, as I understand, one 
of the principal objects of a bench show is the bringing 
together of the different varieties of the best dogs in compe- 
tition, and to have a dog win alone on its merits, by honest 
judgment, with a judge (who ought to know) what he is to 
judge by and for, I felt secure in- making my entry for the 
show, that the gentlemen who had _ gone to the trouble and 
expense of getting it up would have had a competent judge, 
one who would have known the points necessary for a dog to 
win; such I find, however, has not been the case, and had I 
been re just after the judging of the class (I entered) I 
would have entered my protest, but not getting to the show 
until the next day, I was informed I was too late and was not 
allowed to enter it then, so I requested to be introduced to the 
judge, and had, for the first time, the pleasure of meeting Mr. 
C. H. Mason. When after a few moments’ conversation I asked 
him (as an exhibitor I had a right to do) if he would be kind 
enough to show me the difference in value by — of the 
winners over me and also. to show where my dog was de- 
ficient, by so doing he would greatly oblige me, he said, ‘‘Mr. 
A., I know nothing about beagles, I have made a mess of it and 
will so state when I make up my report.” Now I would ask 
where the satisfaction is to an exhibitor, who, going to the 
trouble and expense to get dogs in proper shape for a show, 
by such proveedings as that. A gentleman {and one who 
knows), one of my competitors, said to me, ‘You should have 
had first,” when [only got anhe. It is injustice to ex- 
hibitors to send to shows and have their dogs judged after 
such confession by a judge as that, and I hope hereafter when 
judges are selected they won’t have to make such confessions, 
—W. H. ASHBURNER. 






































































































































































DOGS AND THEIR “DISEASES.”—MANGE. 


By Dr. C. E. Page, M. D., author of “‘Natural Cure of Consumption, 
a, Bright’s Disease, Rheumatism,” etc., also of a pop- 
ular work on infant dietetics, ‘How to Feed the Baby.’ 


‘ BIDDEFORD, Me., Jan. 24, 1883. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

Everybody loves—or ought to—a gool deg; and no decent 
person will intentionally ill-treat one, good or bad. And yet, 
of ali the thousands of pet, watch, and hunting dogs kept, 
very few but suffer more or less from the unconscious cruelty of 
their doting—too doting—masters or mistresses; and thus it 
transpires that dogs, like human beings, become diseased. AlI- 
though the source, inception, and earliest symptons are al- 
most identical—whatever the final outcomcin their various 
sicknesses—the later indications differ so widely from one 
cause or another, as to give the plural ‘‘diseases.” For in- 
stance, whatever the disorder from which dogs may be suf- 
foring, observe the almost invariable formula in describing 
how it came about: ‘‘He ‘catched’ cold,” or, “I suppose he 
cauzht cold, in the first place,” etc. There are certain well- 
kn wn symptoms which “everybody” knows (/) represent ‘a 
cold.” 

Now, as I have proved by a great number of experi:nents 
u on myself, and other animals, and by many years of obser- 
va‘ion along this line, no well-conditioned creature, man or 
beast, will ever ‘“‘catch” any harm-—i. e. disease of any sort— 
from pure air, whether the said air be hot or cold, wet or dry, 
or in motion (“draught”). And of all creatures, a dog is the 
least susceptible to danger in this direction. Mark the drove 
during the procreative season! Without food, without shelter; 
in rain, shine, and storm, they watch, wait, and fight, if need 
be, for the privilege of shivering about the premises which 
shelter their hoped-for mate. But seldom does one catch 
cold. 1am not saying but what adog micht become so de- 
pleted by extended exposure to extreme cold and hunger, as to 
sicken and die; a certain kind of pleural disease may be thus 
produced; but it in no way resembles the catarrhal and other 
symptoms of what is popularly called cold, and which, oftener 
than any other way, develop when the victim has been sub- 
jected to noother “exposure” than lying about warm roomsand 
having all he wanted to eat. Treat him in that manner, and, 
unless he is tougher than an Indian—without the aid of a 
sanoetone nd fan to create a ‘‘draught,” or a change of a single 
degree inthe temperature—you can give him a lovely cold, 
“mange,” stoppage, or almost anything mean. Hence, in 
nine cases out of ten, when he first exhibits any symptoms of 
being a little off his base—at the very start—a day, or two, if 
need bo, of fasting (with or without prayer) and fresh air (with 
exerc'se, so far as this can be encouraged, without much pres- 
sure—for when a body is really weak from discace, Nature 
often nee‘ls all her vital power to effect restoration, and rest 
alone is all the medicine needed)—fasting and fresh air,I re- 
pat, willusuilly unto the m'schief. This is simply “taking 
the back track,” and illustrates a principle which the owners 
may tind of value in their own cases, often enough. At these 
very times, however, the ailing creature may seem as hungry 
as a bear, and may eat ravenously ; nevertheless, his digestive 
orzans are the sickest part of him, andthe more this depraved 
anpetite is fea the surer his approavhing sickness is to prove 
fatal. 

The disease called mange (the title was applied originally 
by some shrewd observer) derives its name from the French 
vorb manger, to eat. “Il mange,” says the Frenchman--“‘he 
eats.” This is one of the most common forms of sickness— 
very common with young dogs, growing pups, and often com- 
plicated with ‘teething sickness;” but it is part and parcel of 
the same disease—surfeit. It would be stranze, indeed, if 
the young of man or beast were necessarily afflicted with a 
normal physiological process dangerous to health and life. It 
is just as natural for a puppy or a babe to have teeth as toe- 
nails, and the development of one no more than the othe: will 
ever, per se, cause him a minute’s inconvenience, much less 
endanger his life. Nevertheless, thousands of infants, and 
many ee become sick and die at about this time, when 
getting their teeth, and some reason there must be for it. 
When we reflect that the symptoms are invariably those of 
digestive disorder, we have not far to search for the cause, 
viz , improper alimentation—excess in diet being the chief 
fault, und the excess isrelatively greater in proportion as out- 
door air and exercise are restricted. We all love to eat, and 
next to the pleasure of eating comes that of seeing our pets — 
horses, kittens, dogs, ete.—eat. In fact, a man who wouldn't 
feed them, even if he ha? to go hungry himself, is no sort of 
aman. But let me recall tothe minds of the readers of For- 
EST AND STREAM a little circumstance, well known to all old 
hunters, and then a contrast by way of solving the “manze” 
probiem. We all know that dozs are natural-born gluttons; 
an‘ yet the houn’, for examplé, who wouldn’t sooner hant 
than eat, is no hunter at all. That is, I have never yet seen 
an Al hunter who would, if he knew what was up, eata 
mouthful of anything, under any sort of compulsion, before 
starting on a trampin the morning. You may “fool” him, 
by pretending that you ain’s going—though this isn’t so very 
easy a mutter—and thus get a breakfast into him; but you 
havevt don»? him-.a kindness. If he does his day’s work on 
an empty stomach (“emoty belly” isn’t the proper phrase, 
for his last night’s meal, or that portion of it not already 
manufactured into biood, and being transformed into bone, 
nerve, muscle, ete., with each round of tue circulation, is in 
his ‘‘belly” (intestines) and is be!ng absorbed into the circula- 
tion, 7. e., being manufactured into blood, sscond by second). 
Beginning his day’s work, I repeat, and finishing it before 
eating, he is a better dog in every respect than the same one 
with any part of a meal in him before starting. He will 
scent better, run better, bark better, do more, and come in at 
night in better condition; in fact, though he may outdo his 
own best record, he will never hurt himself on an empty 
stomach. Then, after thorough rest (he will eat sooner, but 
should nover be permitted to), a good, comfortable meal of 
the right sort (if in cold weather a warm corner in the sitting- 
room for an houror so after cating), and he will go to his 
kennel and sleep the sleep of the just all night, and without 
tumbling. ‘‘Look on that picture, then on this”: 

A young pup (which, by the by, while nursing, had to 
“earn” every drop of milk he got—pulling, hauling, tumbling 
and striving with the rest of the litter—and, after all, got but 
little at a time, and ‘“‘chewed” it well as he got it) is taken 
away, weaned and given all he can stagger under of cow’s 
milk, a diet several times as hearty, and much more difficult 
to digest than his natural food; and, often enough, to this is 
added wheat or other bread, and plenty of raw or cooked 
meat, perhaps; he will fill himself to distention with this 
food, and unless he gets so surfeited as to be ‘‘of his feed,” he 
will fatten rapidly and—have “the mange” and “teething 
sickness,” ten to one. The contrast is immense between the 
diet of the puppy while nursing and that after weaning, un- 
less extreme caution is practiced not to overfeed. But i was 
remarking upon the difference between the old hunter and 
the puppy: In one case the animal is doing the fiercest and 
hardest work possible--running all day long—and gets but 
oue meal a day (and he will fellow this, too, and thrive better 
than doing same work on more meals; and if this be the case, 
how often does a house dog need feeding to keep him healthy‘). 
In the other case, a puppy who has nothing to do but play, sleep 
and grow, gets all he can hold several times a day, or a few 
mouthfuls as often as he can be got toeat. If there is any 
viitue in food, why shouldn’t he be made sick? “Virtue,” I 
say, for we know that a virtue run wild often becomes the 
worst of vices. 

‘she fact is, infeeding ourselves or Our animals, enough is 
better than a feast. he secret in raising heaithy puppies, 
for a (and the same principle holds with children, 
calves and all young ores) is to give them as nearly as possi- 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


ble the kind of food suited to their natures and changing 
needs, in such qtantity and under such conditions as to time 
and frequency as shall insure steady growth. and at the 
same time not be fattening. Many young creatures become 
fat and stop growing—are “stunted,” in fact, because their 
diet has been of a nature to cause fatty degeneration; hence 
a predisposition'to all forms of disease. It is not so easy to 
“cure” a disorder when well fastened upon the sys’ em—though 
a competent physician may bring about a restoration in most 
instances if the patient isnot already moribund; but it is easy 
enough to prevent sickness if one knows in what direction 
to look for its origin; and as the old saying has it (and it is as 
true as it is old), “‘an ounce of prevention is worth 4 pound of 
cure.” In the researches incident to my profession—and a 
hysician who stops studying had better stop practicing—I 
coe made a great many experiments upon horses and dogs 
as well as upon myself, and have been a pretty close observer 
of the habits and practices of my neighbors and friends as 
to the diet of themselves and their dependents, and I find that 
most disorders arise from unnatural habits as to diet, air and 
exercise; in short, that the mainstay of the physician in 
whatever department of practice—the principal source of his 
income--is in the violation of what ought to be the plainest 
laws of health, and laws that become very plain to observ- 
ing and conscientious persons, whose attention may happen 
to be turned in this direction. Of course, in this busy work- 
a-day world, most people have their minds too full of other 
business to become physicians and physiolozists. They have 
time to own animals—have to own them of course—but have 
not time to study their natures and needs, and in general can 
do no better than follow universal customs, i. e., do to-day 
and to-morrow what they did yesterday and the day before; 
or in other words follow in the old ruts made by their ances- 
tors. But there are opportunities for improving over old cus- 
toms to the advantage of ourselves and our domestic animals, 
and it should be the physician’s business to point them out. 
Unfortunately, he is often the last one to learn the better 
way. 


CARE OF DOGS AT BENCH SHOWS. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I read to-day in your issue of March 1 the account of the 
bench show at Washington. . 

Where you speak of my dog Triumph in the Irish setter, 
open dog class, you say, “Owing to the carelessness of one of 
the attendants he was left in his box, and was not discovered 
until the class had been judged.” Again, in the first part of 
your account of the show, you say, ‘We have never seen 
dogs better cared for.” 

Now I would like to ask what kind of care do you call this: 
My dog left New York on Monday directed to the care of the 
superintendent, who had the key to his kennel. The show 
commenced on Tuesday, and say the judging commenced at 
eleven o’clock; my dog was inclass twenty-six. Now you can 
see for yourself what time his turn came, and all this time the 
poor fellow lay hungry, thirsty and dirty in his kennel, tosay 
nothing of his suffering for want of exercise. 

This is the first time I have ever intrusted him to the care 
of the management of a show, and I was sorry to have had to 
do it this time, but business called me elsewhere, so I thought 
I would risk it; but I assure you it will never be done again, 
for I have too much feeling and humanity about me to inflict 
such punishment and treatment to any dog, be he valuable or 
not. 

The show closed on Friday, and I left instructions for uny 
man to go over Sunday and bring him home, but the doz did 
not arrive until Monday night. Again you see he suffered 
from hunger and thirst much longer than was really neces- 
sary. Even had he been returned promptly, us the manage- 
ment always a‘lvertises will be done, he would have reached 
New York Sunday. 

{ do not wish to be understood as directing iny remarks to 
Mr. Lincoln, the superintendent, for from what I have sgen of 
the gentleman I believe him to be painstaking, and as good a 
worker as coul | be had; but I believe the whole cause and 
trouble lays with the associations under whose auspices the 
show is held. They are too anxious to cover expenses, and em- 
ploy street gamins and other inexperienced parties to handle 
and care for dogs; and | have often noticed that, as in the case 
with mine. some dogs will not eat the hard cake-like stutf 
they are given, and if this happens to be the case no notice is 
taken of it, or other fool provided. Water, too, is seldom 
given, and the pens, should dirt collect in them, are selaom 
cleaned. Exercise, and cleaning that dozs at a show should 
have, are also dispensed with when these gamins “have 
charge.” 

I intended to send my dog to the Pittsburgh show, but hav- 
ing besen treated so once I should consider it my own fault to 
compel him to go throuzh it again. I hope that some others— 
for t have heard many speak of it—will taxe a stand in this 
matter and compel the managment to secure more competent 
attendants. W. E. Smira. 

BROOKLYN, March 2. 


A YOUNG SPORTSMAN. 


ie was a bad day in February, and we had to send Peep-o’- 
Day home on the morrow, so we thought we would take a 
little hunt. We harnessed up the horse and started for the 
field. After getting two miles from town papa took the gun 
and dogs ani went into the field, leaving me in the buzgy to 
drive round on the outside. Ina thicket on the upper side 
of the fiell Peep found a covey. but they got up wild and papa 
didn’t shoot. I drove up, and a and Nellie pointed in the 
bushes, the bird got up aad flew back overhead through the 
thick brush, then papa shot and missed; then we went in 
another field in the high grass. The dogs ranged nicely and 
Peep pointed a fresh covey. Nellie backed very nicely; papa 
flushed the birds, shot and missed with both barrels; the birds 
went down nicely scattered in the grass. We followed them, 
and soon Peep pointed, when Papa went up and flushed two 
birds, the first fell dead at the shot, the other was crippled 
and fell at an old fort about two hundred yards off, where I 
marked him down by a bush, knowing he would be dead 
when we got there. Peep then retrieved the dead bird and 
we sent them onagain. They went around very carefully and 
Peep dropped on a point and Nellie came up and also pointed 
right over her. I flushed the bird and papa shot and killed 
him. Peep remained down, and papa made Nellie dro» to 
shot. Then wesent Peep to retrieve and she brought him in 
on the run. We then went on, and Nellie made a point equal to 
her grandpa (Gladstone); papa fiushed and shot, and knocked 
a capful of feathers out of him, but he wenton. Papa gave 
him the other barrel but it didn’t stop him, and he lit ina 
marsh about a hundred yards off. he dogs then got four 
points, but we got no birds. Papa didn’t shoot like 
Bogardus did at the circus, for he missed every shot. 
We could find no more birds and went after the 
wounded one at the fort. Peep pointed dead, and when told 
to fetch, brought himin. Then we went back where we left 
the horse, but no horse was there; he had got loose. We fol- 
lowed his trail through on old field about three-quarters of a 
mile, and found him at last eating grass—buggy and every 
thing all right. Wethenconcludedtogohome. Nellie Belton 
is on y seven months old. Sometime he may make as good 
a field dog as her aunts, Sanborn’s Nellie and Peep o’ Day. It 
was good hunting for the dogs, but bad shooting for the man., 
UYON, JR. 

CortntTu, Miss., Feb. 10. 

{Our young friend, who is but eleven years old, has not 
quite got the knack of it yet; but we presume that as he be- 
comes more accustomed to the pen, there will be much better 
shooting than is recorded abo: e.] 


[Manca 8, 1888. 





NEW YORK DOG SHOW. . 


es Isend you the premium list of the Seventh 
Annual Show given ny the Westminster Kennel Club. 

The show this year will be given in the Madison Square 
Garden, a change which I am sure will be welcomed by all 
exhibitors, as the location is so central and convenient to all 
hotels.- The Garden has been thoroughly renovated since the 
last show was held there, and is much better ventilated than 
formerly. 

The interest already apparent in the Pittsburgh and Ottawa 
shows by both foreign and American exhibitors, augurs for 
the New York Show an exhibit never before equalled in the 
world, Cas. LINCOLN, Superintendent. 


LIST OF PREMIUMS, 
Cless 1. Champion matiffs, dogs—champion medal. Class 


2. Bitches, champion medal. Class 3. ae $10, 
$5, silver medal. Class 4. Bitches, $10, $5, silver medal. Class 
5. Puppies—dogs or bitches, $5, silver medal. 

Class 6. Champion, rough-coated St. Bernard dogs, cham- 

ion medal. Class 7. Bitches, champion medal. Class 8. 

ough-coated St. Bernard dogs, $10, $5, silver medal. Class 
9. Bitches, $10, $5, silver medal. Class 10. Champion smooth- 
coated St. Bernard dogs, champion medal. Class 11. Bitches, 
champion medal. Class 12, Smooth-coated St. Bernard dogs, 
$10, $5, silver medal. Class 15. Bitches, $10, $5, silver medal, 
Class 14. Rough-coated St. Bernard puppies—dogs or bitches 
$10, silver medal. Class 15. Smooth-coated St. Bernar 
puppies---dogs or bitches, $10, silver medal. 

Class 16. ‘Berghunds—dogs, $10, silver medal. Class 17, 
Bitches, $10, silver medal. 

Class 18. Newfoundlands—dogs or bitches, $10, silver 
medal. 

Class 19. Champion greyhounds—dogs, champion medal. 
Class 20. Bitches, champion medal. Class 21. Greyhounds— 
dogs, $10, silver medal. Class 22. Bitches, $10, silver medal. 
~~ " Puppies, under 12 months—dogs or bitches, $10, silver 
medal. 

Class 24. Champion deerhounds, champion medal. Class 
25. Deerhounds—dogs, $10, silver medal. Class 26, Bitches, 
$10, silver medal. 

Class 27. Champion pointers, over 55lbs.—dogs, $25. Class 
28. Champion pointers, over 50lbs.—bitches, $25. Class 29, 
Pointers, over 55Ibs.—dogs, $20, $10, silver medal. Class 30. 
Pointers, over 50Ibs.—bitches, $20, $10, silver medal. Class 51. 
Champion pointers, under 55lbs.—dogs, $25. Class 32. Cham- 
pion pointers, under 50lbs.—bitches, $25. Class 33, Pointers, 
under 55lbs.—dogs, $20, $10, silver meaal. Class 34. Pointers, 
under 501bs.—bitches, $20, $10, silver medal. Class 35. Pointer 
puppies, oyer 12 and unde~ 18 months old—dogs. $10, silver 
medal, Class 56. Pointer puppies, over 12° and under 18 
months old—bitches, $10, silver medal. Class 37. Pointer pup- 
pies, under 12 months old—dogs or bitches, $10, silver medal. 

Class 38. Champion English setters—dogs, $25. Class 39. 
Bitches, $25, Class 40. English setters—dogs, $20, $10, silver 
medal. Class 41. Bitches, $20, $10, silver medal. Class 42. 
English setter puppies, over 12 and under 18 months old— 
dogs, $10, silver medal. Class 43. English setter puppies, 
over 12 and under 18 months old—bitches, 810, silver medal. 
Class 44. English setter puppies, under 12 months old—dogs 
or bitches, $10, silver medal. Class 45. Champion black and 
tan setters—dogs, $25. Class 46. Bitches, $25. Class 47. Black 
and tan setters—dogs, $20, $10, silver medal. Class 48. Bitches, 
$20, $10, silver medal. Class 49. Black and tan setter pup- 

ies, under 12. months—dogs, $10, silver medal. Class 50. 
3itches, $10, silver medal. Class 51. Champion Irish setters— 
dogs, $25. Class 52. Bitches, $25. Class 53. Irish setters-- 
dogs, $20, $10, silver medal. Class 54. Bitches, $20, $10, sil- 
ver medal, Class 55. Irish setter puppies, under 12 months— 
dogs, $10, silver medal. Class 56. Bitches, $10, silver medal. 

Class 57. Chesapeake Bay dogs—dogs or bitches, $10, silver 
medal. Class 58, Champion Irish water spaniels—dogs or 
bitches, champion medal. Class 59. Irish water spaniels— 
dogs or bitches, $10. silver niedal. Class 60. Champion field 
spaniels (any color) over 28lbs —dogs or bitches, champion 
medal. Class 61. Field spaniels (any color) over 28lbs.—dogs 
or bitches, $10, 85, Class 62. Champion cocker spaniels (any 
color) under 2slibs.—dogs or bitches, champion medal. Class 
63. Cocker spaniels (other than black) under 28lbs.—dogs or 
bitches, $10, $5. Class 64. Cocker spaniels (biac<x or black 
and white) under 28lbs.—dogs or bitches, $10, $5. Class 65, 
Field or cocker spaniel puppies (any color) under 12 months, 
$5, silver medal. 

Class 66, Champion foxhounds—dogs or bitches, champion 
medal. Class 67. Foxhounds—dogs or bitches, $10, $5, silver 
medal. 

Class 68. Champion beazles—dogs or bitches, champion 
medal. Class 69, Beagles—dogs, $10, $5, silver medal, Class 
70, Bitches, $10, 85, silver medal. Class 71. Dog or bitch, 
under 12 months, silver medai. 

Class 72. Dachshunds—dozs or bitches, $10, silver medal. 

Class 73. Champion fox-terriers—dogs, champion medal. 
Class 74. Bitches, champion medal. Class 75. Fox-terriers— 
dogs, $10, $5, silver medal. Class 76. Bitches, $10, $5, silver 
medal. Class 77. Wire-haired fox-terriers—dogs or bitches, 
$10, $5. Class 78. Fox-terrier puppies under 12 months— 
dogs, silver medal. Class 79. Bitches, silver medal. 

Class 8). Champion collies—dogs, champion medal. Class 
81. Champion collies—hbitches, champion medal, Class 82. 
Collies—dozs, $10, $5, silver medal. Class 83. Collies —bitches, 
$10, $5, silver medal, Class 84. Collies—dog puppy under 12 
months, silver medal. Class 85. Collies—bitch puppy under 
12 months, silver medal. 

Class 86. Champion balidoge—doge or bitebes, champion 
— Class 87. Bulldogs—dozs or bitches, $10, $5, silver 
medal. 

Class 88. Champion bull-terriers, over 25lbs.—dogs or 
bitches, champion medal. Class 59. Bull-terriers—dogs or 
bitches, over 25]b3., $10, $5, silver medaJ. Class 90. Cham- 
pion bull-terriers, under 25lbs.—dogs or bitches, chamion 
medal Class 91. Bull-terriers—dogs or bitches, under 25lbs. 
$10, $5, silver medal. Class 92. Bull-terrier puppies, under 12 
months—dogs or bitches, silver medal. Class 93. Rough- 
haired terriers—dogs or bitches, $10, $5, silver medal. Class 
94. Black and tan terriers, over 7ibs.—dogs or bitches, 
$10, silver medal. Class 95. Dandie Dinmont terriers—dogs 
or bitches, $10, silver medal. Class 96. Lrish terriers—dogs 
or bitches, $10, silver medal. Class 97. Champion Skye ter- 
riers—dogs or bitches, chumpion medal. Class 98. Skye ter- 
riers—dogs or bitches, $10, $5, silver medal. 

Class 99. Champion Lo gy champion medal. Class 
100. Champion pugs—bitches, champion medal. Class 101. 
Pugs—dogs, $10, 35, silver medal. Class 102. Bitches, $10, $5, 
= Class 103. Pugs, puppies—dogs or bitches, silver 
medal, 

Class 104. Champion Yorkshire terriers, blue and tan, over 
5lbs.—dogs or bitches, champion medal. Class 105. York- 
shire terriers, blue and tan, over 5lbs.—dogs or bitches, 
$10, $5, silver medal. Class 106, Champion Yorkshire terriers, 
blue and tan, under 5lbs.—dogs or bitches, champion medal. 
Class 107. Yorkshire terriers, blue and tan, under 5lbs.—dogs 
or bitches, $10, $5, silver medal. Class 108. Toy terriers, 
mene _—_ Yorkshire, under 7lbs.—dogs or bitches, $10, silver 
moda 

Class 109. King Charles spaniels—dogs or bitches, $10, silver 
medal. Class 110, Blenheim spaniels—dogs or bitches, $10, 
silver medal. Class 111. Japanese spaniels, dogs or bitches, 
$10, silver medal. Class 112. Italian greyhounds—-dogs or 
bitches, $10, silver medal. Class 113. Miscellaneous or foreign 
class—dogs or bitches, over 25lbs., not specified in the above 
classifications, $15, $10, 35, two silver medals. Class 114. 
Miscellaneous or foreign class—dogs or bitches, under 25lbs., 
not specified in the above classifications, $15, $10, $5, two 
silver medals. 
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THE GREYHOUND. 


Editor Forest and Stream : 

The attentio1 of American sporting gentlemen has for 
many years been directed to the improvement in the breed- 
ing of pointers, setters and other game-seeking dogs. These 
gane-seeking dogs are the sportsman’s aid and companion 
over manv a weary tramp in search of feathered game. But 
every gentleman does not use a gun or have the privilege of 
sporting preserves or good game country. 
rearks I would respecfully introduce to the American 
sportsman, whether the “crack shot” or the ‘just for fan’ 
ta> well-knowa but little used Enzlish coursing greyhound. 
This grand breed of doz, whose vocation, like that of the 
bloodhound, is not yet gone, and whose antiquity is such that, 
long before the signing of Magna Charta, his destruction was 
looked upon as an act “equally criminal with the murder of a 
fellow man,” claims your patronage. For many years the 
kennels of our sportsmen and the benches of our shows have 
shown but few specimens of this ‘‘flying courser.” But there 
would seem a time not far distant when greyhound coursing 
will rank as one of the gentlemanly sports of America. 

To the true sportsman the race-course has always had 
something ‘‘fast” or degrading in its associations. Every 
gentleman cannot keep his racing stable and its expensive 
equipment, but every American sporting gentleman can. 
upon a far more economical, respectable and high-toned 
bas's, maintain his brace of coursing greyhounds at a mere 
nominal cost. 

In 1591, Enzland’s queen, from the turret of the castle, wit- 
nessed these fleet dozs in their coursing, and to this day the 
grand coursinz meets of England are as well known as the 
celebrated Derby, Oaks or Goodwood Cup. And the namo2s 


ot Donald, Misterton, Contango, Judge, Buccaneer and hun- | 


dreds of others who have carried their noble owners’ colors 
to the fore on many a “‘pumping course,” are as celebrated as 
are the winners of the racing calendar. 

The greyhound runs or courses only by sight, and as we 
have plenty of fine, lovel tracts in close proximity to our large 
cities, coursing, as a gentlemanly sport, can be readily intro- 
dueed. The English hare is not difficult to procure. and in 
defatt. the “jack-rabbit” of the West, a “host in himself,” 
will zg... weny a good greybound all the running he can wish 
and bring out his points of endurance and fleetness. 

Asa fancier of greyhounds I wouldsay that freshly imported 
stock does not do well in this country until they have become 
accustomed to our climatic changes, but they are easily ac- 
climated and become hardy, easily kept and perform well. 
We lave ia the many greyhounds now shown at our bench 
shows, the opportunity of introducing greyhound coursing as 
a gentiemanly sport. 

Let us uieerer to raise our greyhound standard still 
higher, and let this noble and neglected dog come in for a 
share of sporting honors. And may the day soon come when 
the coursing meets of America will have their share of atten- 
tion and (eeesante be charmed in seeing the greyhound 
“well slipped,” watch closely the ‘‘turn,” the chase, the ‘‘go 
by” and the “kill” Then the coursing cup of the Westminster 


or some other club will have its regular patrons, and its pos- 


session as cagerly sought for as the champion medals of the 
bench shows circuit. JOSEPH R. PEIRSON. 


BuckKINGHAM, Pa. 


PITTSBURGH DOG SHOW.—In explanation of my name 
appeastng in the Pittsburgh premium list as judge of certain 
classes, I would state that I received a letter dated February 
3, requesting me to act inthe classes I had passed upon last 
year. I replied as early as possible that I felt it was im 
sible for me to absent myself from business and respond to 


their kind invitation. There I presumed the matter rested, as | pejon 


Thad no reply, but on February 17 I had a visit from Mr. 


Elben, who handed me a premium list on which my name | o¢ pei 


appeared. I then stated tnat 1 would reconsider the possi- 
bility of my accepting the honor thus thrust upob'me. How- 
ever, I found it impossible to do so, and I so informed Mr. 


With these few | 


| 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


Winner of First Prize in Open Pointer Class, Washington, 18£3. 


Elben on March 1. I very much regret that I could not 

oblige the Pittsburgh committee in return for their last year’s 

kindness.—Jas. WATSON. » 
THE RED IRISH SETTER. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 


C. H. NIXON’S LIVER AND WHITE TICKED POINTER DOG 


l 


In your journal of the 11th ult. | read with deep interest a | 
| letter on ‘Dogs and 'Trials,” by *‘Pious Jeems,” and owing to | 


setter, I feel constrained to ask you for space to say a fow 
words in defense of my favorite. 

I am not, of course, in @ position to dispute the assertions, 
| “That in his experience tue lrish always were a failure at 
field trials,” but the impression it has made on my mind is 
that his experience of Irish setters must have been very 
limited indeed, or he could not possibly have so maligned the 
finest breed of sporting dogs in all the world. No doubt long 
ere this some friend of the Irishman has come to the rescue 
I know one at least who knows and appreciates his worth and 
who will be quite ready to break a lance on his behalf. I 
allu le to the well-known ‘‘Mont Clare,” who, as I am aware, 
has a few good ones in his kennels, field trial winners, too, 
and if “‘Pious Jeems” has not seen them the sooner he does 
the better. But ‘ Pious Jeems” adds further, ‘‘That with the 
exception of the Camp ell strain of red Irish, ete., he knows 
no good ones.” There is something very wrong here. Either 
the change of air to the othor side of the Atlantic has caused 
the race to degenerate very rapidly or the specimens which 
came un‘ler ‘‘Pious Jeems’s” observation were of that class so 
many of which are bred for the market nowadays, weedy, 
snipey mongrels of the first water, utterly unlike, save in 
e>lor, the pure bred, handsome and dashing Irish setter. 
shat numbors of this class of so-called Irish setters do cross 
| the Atlantic I have had abundant proof, having seen many 
of them shipped at Queenstown during a residence of some 
yeats there. That they could not be the same animal about 
which ‘‘Idstone,” “‘Stonenenzge,” ‘61,” and hosts of well- 
known sportsmen have written, is, however, certain, fcr the 
former. a well-known authority on the subject, says, ‘ That 
he had seen and known a good many Irish setters and he 
candidly confesses that he never knew or heard of a had 
| one;” but this most wonderful “‘Llewellin,” whence does he 
; trace his descent? From the Laverack, ‘‘whose crowning 
glory” it is, says “Pious Jeems.” And does he not know by 
this time that the Laverack has Irish blood in his veins and 
| that to this fact, beyond a doubt, he is indebted for some of 
| his best and finest qualities? I notice that *‘Vitus” in your 

journal, in alluding tg the fact that the Irish are so much 
crossed with other breeds and the produce entered as a pure 
bred of either one ae or the other gives this as the cause 
| why the Irish setter has dropped to the low standard he holds 
| in America, but it seems to me that there is a further cause 
and it is this: That your countrymen spare no expense in 
| procuring the very best Laveracks or Llewellins from this 
country. They are the rage at present, and I do not for a 
| moment attempt to deny their excellence, but I do most 
emphatically deny that for style, pace, nose or stamina they 
{exceed the merry Irish red, he 
setter, has been used for the purpose of 
some breeds and forming others, with what good results is 
well known, whereas, if any part of the time, care and money 
| lavished on other breeds had been spent in improving him, 
sportsmen would be in possession of a setter, in color 














to none in the world. 
| ardent lover of the breed, and I have bred some good ones in 
my time, the celebrated Plunket to wit. For some years past 
the exigencies of the service to which I have the honor to 
ve, however, prevented me from doing more than 
merely preserving the grand old breed, but I cherish the hope 


worthy the faith I have in him. 


Rost. O’CALLAHAN, R. N., Chaplain H. M. 8. Hector. 
thampton, ' 


.. NETLEY, Sou! Eng., Feb. 3, 1883. 





gorgeous, in form a model of grace and beauty, and in all the | 
qualities necessary in a sporting dog, holding a position second ' 
I need scarcely say that I am an /j 


a statement of his, which | consider a libel on the Irish red | 


| 


eS 


| 


ing the oldest and ptirest | 
iving backbone to | 
| 
| beagle, or a pack o 
have made the caption of this paper. 





“BEAUFORT.” 


IN RE BEAGLES ET AL. 


4 ‘ ° their heads are hung 

With ears that sweep away the morning dew; 

€ tt x * ~*~ * 1 x 
Slow in pursuit, but match'd in mouth like bells, 


Each under each —Midsummer Night's Dream 


\ JHEN such a genial gentleman and evident lover of 

hounds as ‘‘Dorkin” is calls for my ‘idea of a dog,” 1 
am constrained to make a b ief hiatus in my papers on 
angling and write a few words upon the “little hound,” 
yelept the beagle, as by ‘“‘dog” I infer that that particular 
breed is meant. ‘‘Dorkin,” however, must paidon meif | 
decline to give, in minutia, my beau idcal of a beagle, fora 


| person’s ideal of any thing, animate or inanimate, is his own 
| picture of perfection, and 2s one man diffeis in many ways 


f10m another so does his ideal. This is evident and need not 
have been expressed, but pens and hounds will ‘trun riot” 
sometime. 

I claim to be no judge of dogs, of any breed, but I love and 
admire them—yea! I resp2ct them, aud always like to have 
one near me. I very seldom use one in the field to shoot over, 
for I very seldom shoot, being alover of the angle rather than 
of the gun. Of all sporting dogs I pate the beagle because 
he is petite, ea de companionable and affectionate, and 
furthermore, because he is of ancient lineage and can boast 
of royal patronage. Of course there must be a standard of 
excellence, and I have no doubt that if ‘‘Dorkin” and I could 
agree on une, we coul! soon make a short pilgrimage to the 
kennel of a common friend and tind more chen one beagle to 
fill its requirements. With Ringwood, Elmore’s celebrated 
stud dog, and with some whelps of his ‘‘get” I have the privi- 
lege to be acquainted, as also with King, Lucy, Music, the 
imported “barket” bitch, and others of “that ilk.” 

Now, I venture to join with “‘Dorkin” in the hope that the 


constituted judges at bench shows may fully know what they 
are cxpestel to judge, and that such an honest standard of 
pure beagles may be aoe as shall be beyond all cavil. 
Will ‘“Dorkin” clasp hands with me over the above? The 
beagle is an ‘interesting’ dog, either in the field, ‘ta hunting 
of the hare,” or as a gentleman’s pet and companion, and is 
bound to come ‘‘to the fore” as a favorite. 

“Every dog has his day,” and as “‘history repeats itself,” so 
doth the fashionable fancy for different breeds. I am as one 
with ‘‘Dorkin” in his demand for pure blood, for I believe in 
“blood” thoroughly. It is “thicker than water,” and whether 
fiowing in the veins of man or beast it should have no tat. 
There are too many mongrels (both bipedal and quadru- 
pedal) in the world now, and a bit of advice to all may be 
summed in one word, ‘‘’Ware!” and I repeat it, ‘‘’Ware!!” 
Intelligent and judicious breeding and honest judging will 
give us a race of dogs to be proud of, and very low in the 
scale of humanity is the soul who is not proud of a fine-bred 
dog. There are such, but I always feel like giving a ‘‘cau- 
tionary signal” when I see them—they are the stoats and 
“other vermin” in the social economy and should be “‘run to 
earth” and effectually ‘‘stopped.” 

My dear ‘“Dorkin,” do you catch my “idea” of a beagle? 
When I go for my next puppy to friend Elmore’s kennel, I 
will give you an “object lesson” if you are “‘to the fore.” 
Shakespeare knew a good hound and [| doubt not he hada 

F them, in mind when he wrote what I 


“Good Queen Bess” was an ardent lover of the beagle and 


especiallv of the “basket” breed of which she had some very 
tiny and perfect specimens. 
| to a “lang syne” promise to give an article on the beagle, and 
join with you in wishing well to the breed and breeders. Av 
revoir. 


I hold the Forest AND STREAM 


O. W. R. 





THE COLLIE AWARDS AT WASHINGTON.—In the list 


ng able at n6 distant date to prove that my favorite is | of awards last week in Class 54, Mr. J. W. Burgess’s (East 
| Orange, N. J.) Jean, black and white, 10 months, should have 


t instead of Mr. J. W. Lindsay’s Kitty Mac, who was 
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r-red up near by, ‘‘buck fever’ 


stop and rest. 
dog could only be induced to range. 
tiously opposed to it. 

belonged to a neighbor. 


estimation. 


ence he had shown on several occasions when I had pointed 


vain attempt to start him. 


strange track just discernable in the mud. I followed on as 


voured before I came up. 


which was perched—a tom cat. I cut the-cur’s acquaintance 
from that moment. Theoretically, am a keen sportsman, 
but practically—alas for circumstances.—MoRToN. 


ey THE OTTAWA (CANADA) DOG SHOW.—Continuing our 

i} special prize list, we offer the following to date: OO.—The 
publishers of Turf, Field and Farm offer one year’s subscrip- 
tion to the paper for the best clumber spaniel, ~~ of 
sex, that has never won a prize. P P.—Messrs. Greener & 
Son, of Birmingham, England, have donated twelve copies of 
Greener’s ‘‘Gun and its Development,” value $90, one copy of 
which will be given with the second prize in classes 3, 4, 5, 6, 
13, 14, 18, 19, 25, 26, 27 and_ 28. Q.—The Marquis of Lorne 
offers $25 for the best collie. R R.—The Marquis of Lorne 
offers $25 for the best beagle. SS.—The Hon. E. Dewdney 
offers $25 for the best Newfoundland.—B. H. G. Vicars, Sec- 
retary. 

A special committee of the Dominion Kennel Club having 
waited on the Marquis of Lorne, Governor General of 
Canada, His Excellency has consented to become the patron 
of the bench show. A special prize—K K—will be given by 
His Excellency, which the committee propose to devote to 
the class of St. Bernard, His Excellency has requested the 
Lieutenant Governor of the northwest territories to have a 
team of sleigh dogs fully equipped sent down, in order to ex- 
hibit the manner of traveling in the Northwest. He has also 
wired the Governor of Newfoundland to send to the show a 
pair of the celebrated diving dogs of that island. These 
animals are trained to catch fish by placing a paw in the 
water, moving it gently until some fish is attracted by the 
maneuvre when they dive after and seldom fail to secure the 
fish. ae dive as deep as sixty feet. They are particularly 
fond of the water and fishing. Very few American gun 
makers will exhibit their manufactures. Weather very cold. 


THUNDER’S CONDITION.—Philadelphia, March 2.—Edi- 
tor Forest and Stream: The FOREST AND STREAM came duly 
to hand this A. M., and I beg leave to take a few exceptions 
from your report of Washington Bench Show. In first place, 
you state that Thunder was ina deplorable condition and 
showed signs of mange, etc. Thunder was in good flesh, in 
fair coat and feather (not hard in flesh) and showed no signs 
of mange. I beg leave to call your attention to Lady Romp 
II. Lady Romp II. was entered at show, but did not go to 
Washington. Please correct statement in relation to her. I 
think you say in report she was too fat, etc., and was with- 
drawn, etc.—A. H. Moore. [We wrote of Thunder at the 
Washington show just as he appeared to our eyes, Perhaps 
the striking contrast between his appearance there and his 
harvietions Uhoennion condition when shown, may have caused 
us to write as we did. So far as lack of condition is con- 
cerned Mr. Moore’s ‘letter amply proves the truthfulness of 
our report, far ‘‘fair coat and feather,” and “not hard in 
flesh” is not bench-show form, especially for a champion 
class. Regarding the mange, we have been taught to believe 
that the red discoloration of the hair, so plainly apparent 
along the spine of Thunder. was an indication of what is com- 
monly known as mange. With reference to Lady Romp IL., 
we find that our notes are almost precisely the same of her 
and Countess Bang, which leads us to believe that the latter, 
through some mistake, did double duty.] 


NEW ENGLAND FOX HUNTING.—South Abington, Feb. 
i 26.—Mr. Seth P. Gurney, president of the South Abington 
Sportsman’s Club, and Mr. David B. Howe, a high private in 
atoresaid club, recently had a very exciting fox hunt, which 
terminated in a very unsatisfactory manner to the fox. The 
show was deep and in a very moist condition, and it was 
some time before they struck a track. In the vicinity of 
Stump Pond, Halifax, the dogs started one, and for about two 
hours reynard had all he on do to keep ahead of Dave's old 
black. After a tough run, in which neither hunter got a 
shot, the old red surrendered; and the town of Halifax is one 
more dollar out on bounties. It is hard to believe, but certain 
rabbit hunters have circulated the scandalous report that 
David will never get a fox unless the dogs run him down; and 
once in a while David is asked what he shot that night he was 
met on his way home leading the old horse, attached to whom 
was a perfect wreck of a sleigh, while poor tired Seth, with 
the hounds, brought up the rear. Quite a number of foxes 
have been killed about here, and Mr. Seth Gurney, with the 
aid of his dog, has captured a number of mink. At the close 
of the season I will try and give you the number of foxes, 
etc., killed by the club during the winter.—Sassacus. 


—~ANOTHER VETERAN FOX HUNTER.—Oxford, Me., 
March 1.—Editor Forest and Stream: Your issue of Feb. 15 cre- 
ated considerable excitement in the sporting fraternity in this 
vicinity over the “old-fashioned fox hunt.” ‘You ask if it 
relates to the hunt of W. R. F.; it does not. These were 
hunts that are too good to keep, so tell them, brother 
sportsmen, around your flickering camp fires, and lay back 
and laugh hearty at the jolly fox hunters from New Hamp- 
shire. Perhaps Mr. King may tell you confidentially why his 
gun hung tire. I saw that “‘Reynard” fetches up the old vete- 
rans. I will bring forth Samuel C. Wardwell, who has shot 
over forty foxes since last fall, with nothing but a last sum- 
a Boppy to drive them for him. Who can beat that?— 


RECENT IMPORTATIONS.—Mr. E. B. Goldsmith informs 
us that he has just received a very fine pair of greyhounds, 
dog and bitch, from Mr. J. J. Reid, Hatton, Eng., which he 
has sent to their owner, Mr. Thomas H. Noble, Elk Rapids, 
Mich. Mr. Goldsmith is a a day or twoa mastiff 
bitch recently purchased by Mr. Charles E. Shaw, of Clinton, 
Mass., from the kennel of Mr, James Hutchings, Exeter, Eng. 











HE WAS A FOXHOUND.—Boston, Feb. 22.—On every 
available holiday I would take down the ancient gun, whistle 
up old Boney and off we would go trudging through the 
woods and swamps for hours, the dog more likely following 
quietly at my heels trananywhereelse. Occasionally I would 
stop and strain my ears, and if perchance a partridge whirr- 

was no comparison. There 

was one dark, solitary spot, where the trees were all moss- 
grown and covered with grape vines, and here we used to 
I always thought there was game here if that 
But he was conscien- 
He didn’t belong to me anyway, he 
I always entertained a sincere con- 
tempt for him on account of his strictly non-combative princi- 
ples—any cur not half his size could whip him. But one day 
while looking over the picturesin the back of the big dictionary, 
I came across a perfect likeness of Boney, labeled, ‘‘Fox- 
hound,” and he immediately rose a hundred per cent. in my 
I now very readily forgave him the utter indiffer- 























out to him a nice fresh rabbit track in the snow and exhausted 
all the known arts of persuasion, flattery and strategy in the 
From that time I was filled with 
a burning desire to get the dog on the scent of a fox, so 
imagine my delight one day on going through the old deserted 
orchard in the woods tosee him start off with a yelp on a 


quickly as possible, wondering how much the fox would 
weigh, and terribly anxious lest the dog should have him de- 
I finally reached him, barking furi- 
ously at the foot of an old chestnut, on the topmost branch of 













FOREST AND STREAM. 


THREE DOG DECISIONS.—(1) John M. Phillips, of New- 
ark, N.J., recently obtained a verdict of $125 against Herman 
Kaimlah, of Hoboken, for the value of a dog which the de- 
fendant had horrowed from him and refused to return. 
(2) On January 24 Miss Clara B. Tippets, an actress, of No. 61 
Clinton Place, wishing to — her pug dogs an airing, called 
in a boy who was passing her house, and intrusting her valu- 
able pets to his care, instructed him to exercise them. in the 
street for an hour and she would pay him for his services. 
The boy willingly accepted the offer, and went away with the 
dogs. hen he did not return at the time specified, Miss 
Tippets became alarmed for the safety of her pets and went 
to the Mercer Street Police Station and requested the aid of 
the police in finding them. Detective Crowley learned that 
they had been sold to a Broadway fancier for $25.00, On Sat- 
urday the officer arrested Philip Geiger, age sixteen, of No. 
167 East Second street. He was identified by Miss Tippets 
as the boy who stole her dogs. At the Jefferson Market Po- 
lice Court she appeared against Geiger and said she valued 
the dogs at $500. Justice Duffy held the accused for trial in 
default of $500 bail. (8) HoLLIDAYsBuRG, Pa., Feb, 21, 1885— 
Editor Forest and Stream: Ina recent note to you I stated 
that a young man of this place made a right and left on foxes 
run by his dogs. Since that his oldest dog was shot and 
wounded while running a fox across the field of a farmer, 
near this place, On Saturday, 17th inst., theson of the farm’s 
owner was brought before Squire Fleischer, of this borough, 
on a charge of cruelty to animals, and fined ten dollars and 
costs, amounting in all to about $15 or $20. The same 

arty, or a near relative, is suspected of shooting several dogs 
Learn now, and it isa great pity he was not more severely 
. : ao possibly he may profit by the lesson as it is.— 





A RATTLING RETRIEVER.—The Albany, Georgia, News 
and Advertiser has this: ‘‘Last Monday, while Messrs. J. L. 
Story and D. H. Davis, of Worth county, were out bird hunt- 
ing, they met with a singular experience in which two lai ge 
rattlesnakes figured rather prominently. They had scattered 
a covey of quail in the woods, and as the birds flew off they 
saw that one of them was badly wounded. Instead of going 
to where the wounded bird fell first, they went out in 
another direction after two others they had ‘“‘spotted.” After 
flushing and shooting the latter two they started on in the 
direction of the wounded bird, and when in about fifty 
yards of where they saw him fall their dog struck a warm 
trail and pursued it straight to the spot where the wounded 
bird went down. The hunters supposed that the dog was 
trailing another bird, but in this they were evidently mis- 
taken; for instead of finding their wounded game in com- 

any with another quail, they found it in possession of two 
arge rattlesnakes. both snakes had hold of the bird? each 
intent upon swallowing it. One of the reptiles dropped his 
hold upon its prey and made fight at the intruders, but the 
other quietly straightened himself to the task of swallowing 
the bird. , Both snakes were promptly shot and killed, and 
one of them had eleven rattles and a button, and the other 
nine. Mr. Story, who informed the News and Advertiser of 
the circumstance, says that not more than five minutes inter- 
vened between the time the wounded bird fell and their 
finding him in the clutches of the snakes.” 


DANDIES AT WASHINGTON.—The winning Dandie Din- 
mont terrier at Washington was Mr. Wm. R. Hill’s dog Bob, 
and not the bitch Judy. Both came into the ring minus their 
tags, and the steward referred to the catalogue to tell which 
was thenumber of the dog, he being the one I selected for 
first. The other two in the ring were bitches, so the error 
may have occurred in the wrong number being called off the 
catalogue.—Jas. WaTSoN, Judge. 





THE NEW COCKER CLUB.—Mr. M. P. McKoon writes 
us to announce that, having accepted the temporary chair- 
manship of the organization committee of the proposed new 
cocker club, he will call a meeting in March or April, probably 
at Buffalo. 


KENNEL MANAGEMENT. 
(= No Notice Taken of Anonymous Correspondents. 
H. B., Columbus, Ga.—See answer to Constant Reader. 


' J. K.S., Reading, Pa.—Write to A. W. Lucy, Sixty-second street, 
New York. 


C. H. B.—Your description indicates paralysis. Give us a minute 
description of symptoms. 


A L., London, Ont.—Show the dog to Dr. J. S. Niven, of your 
place. He can inform you regarding the points you wish to know. 


W. B. P., Washington Heights.—1. There will probably be no Trials 
in September this year. 2. Give him a tablespoonful of cod liver oil 
twice a day. 


G. E. M. and Waynessure will understand why their communi- 
cations are not attended to if tney will read the notice at the head 
of this column. 


M., Baltimore.—Your dog undoubtedly has mange. Wash the 
place with a weak solution of carbolic acid, and write us a full de- 
scription of his condition. 


P. H. McE., North Platte, Neb.—The Gordon setters are mostly 
black and tan, with but little white. There is occasionally a brown 
or liver colored Gordon. Their progeny are generally black and tan. 


W.S , Brooklyn, N. Y.—The distemper has left your dog in bad 
condition. As the warm weather comes on he will probably out- 
grow his trouble. Would advise a generous diet with plenty of 
exercise. Drop in eacheye daily five drops of the following: Borax 
ten grains, water two ounces. 


ConstaNT READER, Troy, N. Y.—Your dog probably has what is 
ealled canker in the ear. Take of bromo-chloralum and laudanum 
equal parts and mix with six times their bulk of water; fill the ear 
and gently knead the base with the finger for a short, time; repeat in 
two or three days if necessary. 


G. D. T., Bath, Me.—Your dog probably has eczema, sometimes 
called mange. Give the dog five drops of Fowler's solution of arsenic 
in his food for five days, then increase to ten drops and continue for 
five days. then to fifteen for the same length of time. Now reduce 
to = drops for five days and then to five and stop. Let us know 
results. 


W. W. P., Ridgewood, N. J.—1. Where canI post myself on the 
points of English mastiffs? I mean the standard used by judges at 
shows. 2. Is it essential for a fox-terrier bitch to have a patch or 
spot of color on the small of her back or thereabouts? 3. Would the 
want of such a patch or spot of color disqualify in a well-regulated 
oo SS. 1."The Dogs of the British Islands,” by Stonhenge. 
2. No. 3. No. » 


W. H., New Brunswick.—I have a fine thoroughbred Irish setter 
bitch, but unfortunately she got warded by some mongrel; she had 
eight pups. lam going to get her warded to a thoroughbred dog. 
Will the pups go back to the mongrel stock, or will they be full- 
blooded? Ans. There are well-authenticated instances showing that 
occasionally a bitch will throw pup ies that resemble the dog to 
which she has previously been bred, but it is nota common occur- 
rence. 


Yorick, Pa.—1. What should be the color of a well-bred Irish 
setter bitch at seven months? 2. At what age does a bitch first go in 
season? 3. Not wishing to breéd her, how long should she be shut 
up in order to be on the safe side? 4. Should she be given anything 
other than regular feed when se shut up? Ans. 1. A deep mahog- 
ony red isthe proper color, although at this age they are often 
lighter. 2. Generally at nine to twelve months old. 38. About three 
weeks. 4. No, but care should be taken not to give her too much. 
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KENNEL NOTES. 
NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Kennel! notes are inserted in this column free of charge. To insure 
publication of notes, correspondents MUST GIVE the following par. 
ticulars of each animal; 


1. Color, 6. Name and residence of owner, 
2. Breed. buyer or seller. 

3. Sex. 7. Sire, with his sire and dam. 

4. Age. or 8. Owner of sire. 

5. Date of birth, of breeding or 9. Dam, with her sire and dam. 


of death. 10. Owner of dam. 
All names must be plainly written. Communication on one side of 
paper only, and signed with writer’s name. 


NAMES CLAIMED. 


(2r> See instructions at head of this column. 

Mink. By Mr. F. B. Tirrell, Weymouth, Mass,, for Irish water 
spaniel bitch, whelped Dec. 17, 1882, by champion Barney out of 
Lady. 

Lady Cummings. By Mr. G. W. Leavitt, Jr., Boston, Mass., for 
solid liver coeker spaniel bitch, whelped Feb. 3, 1883, by Brush II. 
(Brush—Rhea) out of Blackie II. (Beau—Blackie). 

Juno. By Mr. J E. Thayer, Boston, Mass., for imported white, 
with brindle on head, bull biteh, by Blunder out of Bridget. 

Harry S. By Mr. Henry May, Augusta, Ga.. for black and white 
English setter dog, whelped Nov. 17, 1882 (Dash ITI.—Kirk’s Bessie). 

Bell and Chip. By Mr. Henry May, Augusta, Ga., for black, white 
and tan setter bitches, whelped July 4. 1882, by Rab (Farrar’s Plunket 

) out of Tip (Brant—Kate). : 

Dashing Primrose. By Mr. G. R. Nichols, New Haven, Conn., for 
black and white English setter bitch puppy by Dashing Monarch 
out of Primrose (Lincoln—Petrel IT.). 

Nassau. By Mr. H. P. Kornahrens, Brooklyn, N. Y., for liver and 
white pointer dog, whelped Nov. 13, 1882, by Croxteth out of his Gyp. 

Colleen I. By Mr. Robert Ives Crocker, New York. for Irish 
terrier bitch, whelped Aug. 1, 1882, by imported Rock (Gaelic—Midge) 
out of Fan (Splinter— Nora). 

Lady Bridget. By Mr. C. M. Walrath, Albany, N. Y., for red Irish 
setter bitch, wheiped May 16, 1882, by Rory O’More out of Sampson’s 
Norah (Elcho— Firefly). 

Popsey, Carbonet, Pollette. By Prof. H. J. Rice, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
for two. black and one black, white and blue belton English setter 
bitches, whelped Sept. 20, 1882, by Dick Laverack out of Clio. 

Don. By Mr. R. R. Wilkins, Albion, N, Y., for liver and_ white 
ticked cocker spamel dog, whelped Feb. 4, 1882, by Colonel Stubbs 
(Captain—Flirt) out of Beauty (Grip—Flirt). . 

Kelle. By Mr. R. R. Wilkins, Albion, N, Y., for liver, with white 
on feet and breast, cocker spaniel bitch, whelped March 22, 1882, by 
Colonel Stubbs (Captain—Flirt) out of Fanny Fern (Dan—Vic). 

Prince Berkley. By Mr. A. L. Leigh, Newbury, Mass., for red 
Irish setter dog, whelped November, 1882, by his Hector out of Hill’s 
liebe. 

BRED. 

Gere See instructions at head of this column. 

Dora Dale--Dash Ill Mr. ¥. C. Pierce’s (Concord, Mass.) English 
setter bitch Dora Dale to Mr. A. M. Tucker’s Dash III. 

Klake—Cashier. Mr. J. J. Seanlan’s (Fall River, Mass.) English 
setter bitch Flake (Druid-—Swazey) to Cashier (Dash III.—Opal), 
Feb. 28. 

Lill--Match. Mr. H. W. Munn’s (New York) pointer bitch Lill 
(Rush—Psyche’ to Mr. R. C. Cornell’s Match (Sensation—Grace), 

Jene—Lon. Mr. R. Dennison’s (Warren, Pa.) liver and white 
pointer bitch Jene (Ranger-—Royal Fan) to Mr. R. T. Vandevort’s 
Don. 

Grace--Dash Ht. Mr. W. H. Moore’s (Purdy’s Station, N. Y.) 
English setter bitch Grace to Mr. A. M. Tucker’s Dash IIL., Feb. 20. 

Princess Mir—Plantagenet. Prof. H. J. Rice’s (Brooklyn, N. Y.) 
black and white English setter biteh Princess Mix (Druid—Jolly May) 
to Mr. J. H. Goodsell’s Plantagenet, Feb. 14. 

Sal—Sensation. Mr, G, W. Amory’s imported liver and white 
pointer bitch Sal (Dick—Ruby) to the Westminster Kennel Club’s 
Sensation, Feb. 18. 

Rose-—Maich, The Westininster Kennel Club’s pointer bitch Rose 
(Snapshot —Gypsie) to Mr. R. C. Cornell’s Match (Sensation—Grace), 
Feb. 16. 

WHELPS. 
fe See instructions at head of this column, 

true Boleyn, The Rory O’More Kennel’s (Albany, N. Y.) red Irish 
setter bitch Anne Boleyn, March 3, six (four dogs) by their Rory 
O'More, Jr. (Rory O’More—Norah O’More). 

Daisy. The Fleetfoot Kennel’s (Delhi, N. Y.) liver and white 
cocker spanic! bitch Daisy, Feb. 23, six (une dog) by their imported 
black cocker spaniel Brahmin. 

Princess. Mr. W. B. Williams's (Nyack, N. Y.) black and white 
cocker spaniel bitch Princess (Wildair—Dolly), Feb. 9, six (two dogs) 
by Black Prince (Benedict—Madeap). 

Nina ll. Mr Geo. C. Creamer’s (Hamilton, Mass.) setter bitch 
Nina I]. (Major—Magygie), Feb. 16, eight (seven dogs) by Capt. Bixby’s 


Ruby (Elcho— Rose}. 
SALES. 

fe" See instructions at head of this column. 

Charecilor vn mastiff dog, whelped Jan. 10, 1883 (Duke—Pride), 
by Mr. Chas. E. Shaw (Clinton, Mass.) to Mr. H. E. Harris (Wolfboro, 
N. H.). 

Judy. White bull bitch, 4yrs. old, by Mr. John P. Barnard (Boston, 
Mass.) to Mr. J. E. Thayer, same place. 

Lady Cummings. Liver cocker spanie] bitch, whelped Jan. 3, 1888 
(Brush IT.- Blackie I1.), by the Cummings Cocker Spaniel Kennel 
(South Acworth, N. H.) to Mr. G. W. Leavitt, Jr. (Boston, Mass.). 

Glencho—Syren Li, whelps. Red Irish setters, whelped Jan. 13, 
1883, by Glencho (Eleno—Noreen) out of Syreen II. (Elcho III.— 
Bennett’s Mag) by Mr. A. S. Guild (Lowell, Mass.) a dog to Mr. Frank 
Leonard (Pawtucket, R. I.), a bitch to Mr. C. Fred. Crawford, same 
place, 9 bitch to Mr. Chas. P. Moise (Central Falls, R. I.), and a bitch 
to Mr. John Jessop (Lowell, Mass. ). 

St. Nicholas. Fawn mastiff dog, whelped Jan. 10, 1888 (Duke— 
Pride), by Mr. Chas. E. Shaw (Clinton, Mass.) to Mr. Gardiner 
Greene, Jr. (Norwich, Conn.). 

Valor. Fawn mastiff dog, whelped Jan. 10, 1883 (Duke—Pride), 
by Mr. Chas. E. Shaw (Clinton, Mass.) to Mr. J. Frank Lindsley 
(Morristown, N. J.). 

Guard. Fawn mastiff dog, whelped Jan. 10, 1883 (Duke—Pride), 
by Vr. Chas. Kk. Shaw (Clinton, Mass.) to Mr. J. R. McCrea (Renovo, 
Pa.). 






PRESENTATIONS. 
por See instructions at head of this column. 
Dashing Primrose. Black and white English setter bitch puppy 
(Dashing Monarch—Primrose) by Mr. John C. Higgins (Delaware 
City, Del.) to Mr. G. R. Nichols (New Haven, Conn.), 








Rifle and Crap Shooting. 
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To insure prompt attention, communications should be ad- 
dressed to the Forest and Stream Publishing Co.,and not to 
individuals, in whose absence from the office matters of im- 
portance are liable to delau. 


MUZZLE vs. BREECH. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I will endeavor to answer the “problems” and ‘questions’ pro- 
pounded by Maj. H. W. Merrill in his communication, which you 
published in your issue of Feb. 22. Maj. Merrill turnishes us with 
diagrams which he made from diagrams, which he says were pub- 
lished by Mr. Berg. From these diagrams Maj. M. proves that the 
muzzle-loader beat the breech-loader an average of 1-25 of an inch 
per shot at 220yds. The muzzle-loader weighed forty-five pounds and 
the breech-loader fifteen. Were the above the actual facts, it is, in 
my opinion, a bad showing for the muzzle-loader, on account of its 
great weight, which would justly subject it to a penalty in a match 
at that distance, but Maj. M. adds in a postscript that he learns 
through Mr. Berg that “the muzzle-loeder target as given above 
should be increased just one-half in order to be correct.” If the 
diagram as given by Mr. M. is increased 50 per cent. it will increase 
the string of the muzzle-loader 50 per cent., and, of course, show 
that the muzzle-loader was badly beaten. The explanation which 
Maj. M. gives of this matter is unintelligible. He speaks of an 
“illusion.” I refer to my dictionary and find: ‘Ilusion—a false 
show; an error.”” Does the Major mean to say that his diagram is & 
false show or an error? Now for the problems: 

Problem I. If Mr. Berg will say that the string of the muzzle- 
loader target should be increased one-half, then it has been beaten, 
as isshown by diagram No.3: but if the “diagram is correct as it 
stands. I know of no one who can beat it with a rifle weighing fifteen 
pounds or less.. If by the word “cluster” he means the best nine 


shots, I acknow ledge that it stands unrivalled; but, in my opinion, 
| the fact that four 0 ; 


the shots are further from the center of the bulls- 
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= . 
eye than the worst shot of the breech-loader detracts much from the 
merit of the performance. : ; : 

Problem II. I give it up, but do not think it impossible. It is-to a 
certain extent a matter of luck. Now for the questions. The Major 
says, ‘Please confine yourself to the ‘hunting rifle’ and its naked 
conical bullet,’’ etc. will endeavor to do so. To answer these 
questions intelligently I must first describe the rifle. I have no ‘ax 
to grind” in this matter. The rifle is a Maynard, .35 cal., 2vin. barrel, 
model of 1865. 

Question I. Good strong powder, buliets made by the user of the 

. They consist of a combination of lead and tin, and are cast in 
molds furnished by the manufacturers of the gun. The bullets 
must be lubricated and swaged. The bullets must be seated in the 
shells with a loader. Eley’s best double waterproof caps should be 
used on the — 

Question II. Itis not. You buy your lead, tin, powder, and caps, 
at the store, and —— the ammunition yourself. 

Question i. This ammunition which you prepare will shoot prac- 
tically one and give a flat trajectory. 

uestion IV. The long range target shooter inserts the patched 
bullet into the barrel to avoid the possibility of tearing the patch on 
the shoulder at the front end of the chamber, and for other reasons. 
The latest improved breech-loading rifles have no shoulder, and use 
fixed ammunition. The short-range hunting rifle which we have 
been considering, shoots its bullets from the shell. 

Question V. It will not scatter the hunting bullets. The bullets are 
not so heavy as to give it a high trajectory. The powder charge 
must be of such size and length as will give the trajectory required. 
Both gun and shells will stand overloading the same as a muzzle- 
loader. The recoil is not heavy, nor unpleasant. The gun has the 
two requisites—1. Steady shooting. %. A flat trajectory. 

Question VI. There are more old bunters who lay aside the muzzle- 
loader and take up the breech-loader, than those who do the op- 
posite. I never knew of an old hunter laying aside his breech-loader 
and taking up a muzzle-loader, but I will take Major Merrill’s word 
for it, that he knows of such cases. I cannot tell why they did it, 
but if any of my acquaiatances had been guilty of such folly, I would 
certainly have taken enough interest in the case to have made an 
effort to find outthe reason. The trajectory of the breech-loader is 
all right 1f you can get the gun suited to the kind of shooting you 
want to do. 

The really skillful marksmen at Creemoor get no “unaccountables,” 
“eccentric shots” or *‘misses.’’ when shooting a brech-loader within 
its proper range, unless it be at extreme long range, when a puff of 
wind muy carry the bullet off the target, but the same thing would 
happen with the muzzle-loader. I know nothing of Captain Martin 
Scott, but have heard of ‘old Davy Crockett,’ and also of his trickery 
in trying to make people believe he had shot three balls into one 
hole, when in reality the last two shots had missed the target, and 
he had forced two old balls into the hole with his thumb. This shoot- 
ing was supposed to be perfect, viz., three center shots, string 0, 
This beats even the redoubtable Mr. Bar, of the great State of Ohio, 
who shot all of his strings in multiples of eighths of an ineh. He 
could not shoot ree, but eighths, no sixteenths or thirty-see- 
onds. Whata pity Mr. Bar did not have instruments similar to the 
Major’s so he could have measured his shots (loser than eighths, and 
given us something more tangible to meditate upon. If, however, 
the account be anywhere near the truth, it furnishes a melancholy 
example of the degeneracy of the human species. I, for one, do not 
believe that, like the crab, we are going backward. There is no man 
living to-day who can make a string of 15gin. in 9 shots at 40yds., off- 
hand. And yet we are improving in marksmanship, both off-hand 
and in “any position”’ without artificial rest. The man who wants to 
win first prize in off-hand matches nowadays must practice “aiming 
drill,” a thing unknown away back in the °50s. Sut why say any- 
thing about the position assumed by Mr. Bar? We are not comparing 
the skill of Mr. = with that of our off-hand experts of to-day, We 
are only comparing the accuracy of muzzle-loading and breech-load- 
ing rifles. Unfortunately I have uo records of target shooting at 40yds. 
with the breech-loader. Mr. Bar's string of 15<in. in 9 shots would be 
an average of 13-72 of an inch per shot at 40yds., and at 200yds., which 
is five times forty, it would give an average of 65-72 of an inch per 
shot. It could not have been less, but on a windy day would proba- 
bly have been more. Stated in a decimal fraction it is a little more 
than .902in. Mr. Farrow’s target, shot December 9, at 
Guttenburg, N. J., with a military gun, 10 shots with- 
out cleaning, using field ammunition, a diagram of 
which appeared in a recent issue of Forest AND StreAM, is far su- 
es in point of accuracy. It avereges only .633in per shot. 

r. Brown's target, diagram No. 3, is still better, the average being 
.5065in. at 220yds. In regard to Mr. Bar's rifle barrel screwed in a 
vise, shooting in the same hole all day, etec., ‘t depends entirely on 
what distance you shoot. If he means at 40yds. range, I will answer 
that I know of men who can do that with a breech-loader, and not 
make use of a vise, or even a dead rest. The hole will become en- 
larged somewhat, but. at no time will there be more than one hole in 
the target. Referring again to Mr: Brown’s target No. 3, we find that 
the entire group of 10 shots measure 1:4in. across the widest part, 
measuring to the outside or circumference of the bullet marks. The 
same shooting at 40yds. would make a hole in the target only 73-100 
of an inch wide at the widest part, providing the bullets were .45 
eal., and if smaller, the hole would be correspondingly smaller. But 
enough of this. Let us pass on and consider the Major’s concluding 
remarks, He says, ‘‘Now, in those eariier days, I may say our whole 
country was settled with a class of men who owned their trusty 
rifles. and who could shoot much in the same way.” I have met 
some of these old hunters, and some young ones too, who used the 
muzzle-loader, but never had the good fortune to meet the man who 
was feeling in the proper condition, and had the right kind of pow- 
der, or exactly the right kind of patch. to enable him to illustrate to 
me that the muzzle-loader would shoot more accurately than the 
brech-loader. I have seen old hunters who could not hit a saucer at 
100yds., nor a barndoor at 400. 

As to the long-range muzzle-loader it has never beaten the long- 
range breech-loader inthis country. 

Don’t you remember the one thousand dollars in gold put up by the 
Spirit of the Times when the British team was at Creedmoor? How 
was it that such men ar N. Washburne, C. E. B!ydenberg and others, 
with their breeech-loading rifles, could carry off the Kon’s share of 
the prize, while the muzzle-loaders had to be content with the gate 
money? Ki. A. LEOPOLD. 
PHENIXVILLE, Pa., Feb. 26, 1883. 














Editor Forest and Stream; 

I wish to correct some musstatements which occur in Maj. W. H. 
Merrill’s letter printed in your last issue. I am ina position to do 
this. as I have been at some pains to ascertain the facts. He states 
that the Brown gun weighed fifteen pounds, and intimates that it 
was loaded as a muzzle-loader, 7. ¢., that the ball was imserted in the 
rifling in advance of the cartridge shell. The facts are as follows: 
The gun was the regular military arm, recommended for the team, 
and weighed nine and one-quarter pounds. The ammunition was the 
“fixed military” complying with the new Wimbledon rules, and the 
gun was not cleaned during the trial. In a word (excepting fine 
sights) gun and ammunition were in accordance with the military 
match regulations. The very excellent performance of the gun is 
correctly quoted. Now with what does the Major compare the score 
of this bona-fide military weapon? With that of a muzzle-loading 
cannon weighing forty-five pounds. Further on he insists that all 
future discussion shail be confined to a practical sporting arm and 
ammunition. Will tne Major imform us if he is in the habit of 
shouldering his forty-five pound muzzle-loader, and trudging out on 
arun way thee to indulge in snap shooting at deer, or does he mount 
iton tne back of a government mule like John Phenix’s mountain 
howitzer? JAS. DUANE. 


Morr Haven, N. Y. 





CORRECTIONS, BY MAJ. MERRILL.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
I wish to make the following correction of errors in your columns of 
February 22, 1883, in my orticle ‘‘Muzzle-Loaders vs. Breech-Load- 
ers”: In par. 1, for ‘220yds.”’ read 200yde. In col. 2, par. 5, line 30 
from top, for ‘“‘weight of the bullets,’ read areas df the bores. In 
the same col., par. 6, line 15 from top, for ‘‘weight of the bullets 
used,”’ read areas of the bores. In par. 7, for ‘‘first 8 shots (centers), 
total string 1}4in., average 1-6in., read first 8 shots (7 centers), total 
string 134in., average 1-6in. In the next line below, for “first 9 shots 
(centers), total string 154, average 1-6in. nearly,’’ read, first 9 shots 
(8 centers), total string 154, average 1-6in. nearly. I notice also that 
the muzzle-loader target No. 2 has no dot in it for shot No. 11, error 
-64in. This dot should be in it in order to correspond with its counter- 
rt (bullet circle), to be seenin No. 1, right-hand side, lowest down. 
ut this error of dot in no wise affects the string, as thé figures prove. 
The error .64in. is included in the string. H. W. M 
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RANGE AND GALLERY. 


TARGETS. 


| our next issue will be given drawings of some interesting gal- 
lery rifle and pistol targets, with the scores, etc. 


WORCESTER, Mass., March 1.—At the regular meet at the Pine 


Grove Range the series of matches under the auspices of the Wor- 





















































48 48 47 47 47 47 47 47 47 47 47 47, Total 951, out of 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


cester Rifle Association were renewed. The day was fine, the records 
made were as follows: 








Stedman Clark 5445555 5 4446 
C D Eames. 44445465 5 544 
PEt ai ias is" ges encore de 4545444 5 544 
PI hakk<coxuceskavsees 45454444 54 
PEPE Nay 2's Nesgancadaay, ewaknewonet 5644454465 4-42 
Pe LANE 06 seca S cee sduae ceakons eee? 565443544 44 
i WIE. « cee Sssceces 45444444 42 
Di BIS dec svvaviacce 4454444 4 4-4 
Frank Wesson §5444444 4-2 
Pe NS 8S oesie nod den tcaceacenndeskoud 445654483 4 4-41 
Decimal. 
RUM andadsccenticcucedunecate Racekae 79699 8 4 4 910—% 
ENN, vecsicsw éccicdtcieaea cece 910 9 510 27 7 872 
Moses Carter............. depensdtacasven 68479 8 8 5 6—6 
J N Morse, Jr. 4 810 7 4 410 7 7 864 
TEER Sckicectcccicceg saxteadeadsa 88634655 4 5 
csc anh nduaaceneedennaerea 10 10 10 910 9 10 10 10—96 
ST dyscendcur cals cdvedtweauaeke 910 810 9101010 9 7—92 
eR cis scan vahdeden dundecéunwed 989910 999 9 9-90 
Ey CHI. ine deo ceked-atcceceecen 1010 9 9 9 810 8 7 10—90 
naka tak: <1 tpeiinsdladan eden ced 10 810 78 9 8 9 8 4-79 


GARDNER, Mass., March 1.—At the last regular meet of the Gard- 
ner Ritle Club at Hackmatack Range, the attendance was not as 
la'ge as usual. The distance was 200yds.. off-hand. The inchring 
_ Creedmoor target combined was used. The score was as 
follows: 





_ ¢ | Totals. 
BRAND ide cccncwcnesdede se vy 646 9% 47 18293 
De IS neatecs ntvaskenantne 90 46 7 47 177 93 
ER ica cide seeccas ...81 45 41 46 172 91 
PGF Re savcnds -eteanan woes 88 46 8 45 171 91 
FP UBIO s x oon ccccccosssicus 61 43 54 41 115 4 


NEWPORT, R. I.—The regular practice of the Rifle Association 
took place at Paradise Range on Saturday. The day was all that 
could be desired. The club, under the tuition of Mr. Farrow, are 
doing very creditable werk, and will no doubt send a team to the 
spring meeting of the N. R. A. The scores in powder match were 
200 yards, off hand, 10 shots. W. B. Knight 48, G. Henry 46,5. LeRoy 
44, P. Smith 41, G. Wilcox 37. The best score of each man in the 
after practice was: 


Knight.....5555555555—-50 PSmith ..4345554545—44 
Henry......555555555 50 GWilcox...444344555 5—43 
LeRoy.....45455445°5 445 OCCASIONAL. 


PARTICULARS WANTED. — Bellevue, 0.—Editor Forest and 
Stream; You remark in a recent editorial that more particulars 
should be given in reports of rifle matches. Many of us quite agree 
with you. The names of the shooters of the matches, their scores, 
wind and weather, are of little interest to the outside riflemen. But 
if told, beside, what rifle used, how loaded, factory or self loading, 
patched or not, and about ballgy, cleaned or not, tuis would bring a 
lively interest.—H. E. 

JACKSON, Mich., Feb. 8, 1883.—Editor Forest and Stream; In the 
reports of rifle scores in your paper I have noticed in a number of in- 
stances that your correspondents have neglected giving the k'nds of 
guns used and the distance shot. It would make the comparison of 
these scores with others much more interesting, and I think that just 
a hint to that effect in your columns would remedy the evil. In say- 
ing “the kind of gun,” I don’t mean the maker’s name, but whether 
it was long range, sporting, or military.—A. W. McN. 

CAMDEN, N. J., March 2.—The sixth private shooting match of 
the Primrose Social was held Monday evening, February 26, at their 
club rooms, Fourth and Market streets. The shooting was done with 
al0lb. air-gun. The following are the winners in order named: 
Jul. Bosch, H. Wirth, A. Weber, E. C. Wenz, W. Thompson, P. C. 

3ott, P.S. Howell, H. Plum, W. Stein, Jr., J. Grossman, C. H. Stein, 

C. Bogia, Jr., L. &. Stein, P. C. Smith, J. Hussong, S. Martin, FE. 
Austermuhl, A. Meyers, J.S. Jacobs, C. Bray, C. Preusch, F. Wool 
ston, E. Jones. Following this was the team shooting, captained by 
W. Stein, Jr. and E. C. Wenz. Scores: 


W Stein, Jr....... 11 9 10—30 BO Wems........ 10 9 7—26 
LE Stein.........11 12 9—82 CH Stein.... ....11 5 12—28 
PC Smith........ 7 2 7-16 E Austermuhl.... 6 11 10—27 
i Ae 2 11 11—25 H Wirth.........5 8 12—25 
S Martin.......... ? 5 11—23 iin kcnceee ? 911-27 
i Woolston...... 9 9 7—25 J Hussong....... 9 7 £2 
© Bogta, Jr... .... 710 9—26 C Preusch........ 710 9—26 
PS Howell....... 8 8 3-19 J Grossman...... 8 0 08 
Citay.... .<«% 3 EB WOO ace cee 0549 
JS Jacobs........10 2 6—18 © Di. cnc ccs 5 3 8—16 
W Thompson..... 0 7 10—17—243 A Meyers........ O 9 11—20—232 


A beautiful cup was presented to Louis E. Stein for the best shoot- 
ing in the last three matches. 


PREPARING FOR WIMBLEDON.—Col. Clark, of Poughkeepsie, 
held an experimental exhibition at his private range, near that city, 
onthe 3dinst. The sharpshooters who were present were, J. H. 
Brown, J. W. Todd and Dr. Habirshaw, from Creedmoor, and L. 
Geiger, of Hudson. They came to Poughkeepsie in the morning, and 
were the guests of Col. Clark. Ail left Col. Clark’s residence before 
noon and proceeded to the vicinity of Col. Clark’s target. south of 
Fox’s Grove. There were tests made which included the trial of a 
bullet invented by Col. Clark, and the gun invented by Mr. Brown, 
and also ammunition invented by Col. Clark. These tests were made 
to see if certain difficulties experienced at the last international 
meeting at Creedmoor, when the American team was so badly beaten, 
could not be overcome, and, notwithstanding the unfavorable day, 
the experiments were very satisfactory at long range without clean- 
ing, and shot after shot was fired with accuracy, and an exammation 
of the weapons showed no trace of leading. 

BOSTON, March 3.—The riflemen at the Walnut Hill range to-day 
experienced an unfavorable day for shooting, the wind being puffy, 
blowing from 10 to 1 o’clock. The result of the different principal 
matches are appended, all at 200yds.: 

Creedmoor Practice Match. 
DD vie on kets caccccencacesseeass 45 
J Richardson......... 5 
OR CO oo cies s cunccnccareneee WCE LO 4 

E. S. Gilmore mil. 43, C. B. Edwards 42, E. A. Em 
drews 42, R. Reed 41, R. Johnson 41, J. Foster 41, E. A. Emonds 41, 
B. C. Lawrence 40, 


4 
5 





-~ OF 


Creedmoor Match. 
44 





FB WII. ov vcvisncsvccncs snsdccons 5545545 56 
I scene ndewvas vecdenatedcqsene 4445446565 5 4-44 
OF er a onus s sacecnvesaanee 5644446565465 444 
BPP ac acnegacenckoevaras 4554444656 5 4-4 
H Winship..... .. 5445444654 4-4 

C. C. Foster mil. 48, C. H. Wilkins 43, D. French 43, E. A. Erskine 
12, J. P. Bates 42, A. E. Emmons 42, F. Jacobs 42, A. E. Stafford 41, F. 


Bradford 40. 








I oc cacasicccxesbusesind ater 099 7 8&2 
PCr a cducisuscrwenede cuaadadat 71010 7 5—79 
¥ N Thatcher.......... 410 9 7 7% 
F Dwight 7774 4-% 
G Warren 7676 9~%8 
D Andrews (mil) 7 956 3 563 
Record Match. 
GY SS Niccaccdcedicas Sone vucaaasd 9 910 9 9 710 5 9—85 
PES u.g5 cadens. cas cbkcteveniadeosen 85 9 610 9°710 6 5—%5 
SUPT 05.6 adxGars cusurisew decodude 88 510 9 7 5 611 8—i1 
MN. 4k ienasas ced ere Gteaveradtaw 67465 67 710 9 97 
UMS vaseacsuscavecuandveasareurne 5778 5666 5 964 
TF DOME. 6 < ooses- Sendedeitrecanaane 5099 6 4510 5 3-35 
Rest Match. : 
ee ioc vcial nd sacvdceenesscces 10 10 1010 81010 910 9—9% 
I i aces v ane stacines soserssvisns 10 91010 9 910 8 7 9M 
MS NE vac apie cacecdgdcnaantscguesnets 10 8 910 9 9 810 8 990 


GOOD GALLERY SHOOTING.—The February prize matches at the 
Mammoth Gallery, Boston, ended Wednesday evening, February 28. 
The shooting for the month was the best madé during the past six 
months. Mr. W. H. Harrison wins the extra prize of $20 for the 
twenty best scores during the month, and also heads the list in the 
all-comers’ match with the fine score of 241 out of a possible 250. 
Mr. J. Francis also made 241, but is outranked. In the amateur 
matches Messrs. Rollins, Stetson and Newman take the prizes. There 
will be six cash prizes in the all-comers’ match for March; also an extra 
prize of $20 to the one making the twenty best scores during the 
month. There will be three prizes in the amateur classes. Follow- 


ing are the scores : 
All-Comers’ Match. 

We I i hag ie vs ncKivnd bounce et ekakannaeie 
I es adadodvhebsidnestehe6ied atngaedie’ 
GRIGG ccvccncccccccte: conceces eserves nesceres 
EE 6 cidade Uceencake Eva vdabsasenet «adedaee 
EN 68 ao ear dilddssvodunsdecitcantade aca 
George Farnham 

Scores for the Extra Prize.—W. H. Harrison—48 48 48 48 49 48 48 48 





a 3 
J. Francis—47 48 48 49 49 47 47 47 47 47 46 46 16 46 46 46 46 46 46 46. 
Total 936, out of a possible 1,000, 
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THE TRAP. 


THE CARVER-BOGARDUS MATCH. 


[From our Regular Chicago Correspondent. ] 
Cuicago, March 3, 1883. 
Te local pigeon shots, sportsmen and lovers of hunting sports 
have been pretty thoroughly aroused lately over the Bogardus- 
Carver shooting match, and this feeling caused a large attendance at 
the Driving Park Saturday. The southwest wind, though brisk, 
favored the contestants, and the only drawback was the sloppy con- 
dition of the park. Bridges of planks enabled the 2,000 spectators 
to reach the grand stand and club house. The match was 
shot at the best driving park in the West, and everyone 
could see admirably from the club house or grand stand. 

The shooting grounds were laid off directly opposite those quarters, 
and sawdust and platforms gave the shooters, referee and markers 

ood foothold. A regular blackboard, prominently placed, enabled 
the markers to show the crowd the score as under. S.H. Turrill, 
one of our old-time trap shooters, and the best man that could have 
been selected for the position, acted as referee very satisfactorily. 
All other trapping arrangements were perfect. 

Before proceeding into detail it would be better for your corre- 
spondent to state that Dr. Carver again defeated Bogardus. It 
created little surprise, though’ Bogardus had ——_ of backers. 
Nowit is settled to the minds of most local sportsmen that the re- 
sult of the two shoots both show Dr. Carver to be the superior, at 
least under the terms they have so far contested. 

As tothe shooting of the two men, Carver shoets with both eyes 
open, quickly aiming and firing steadily. He pulls both barrels very 
quickly when needed. In fact, so quick is Carver with his second 
barrel that an old shot standing near remarked, “I think Carver 
would do better if he waited longer with his second.”’ Still he did not 
need this advice, judging from the way he shot that day. 

Bogardus, on the other hand, has a very deliberate aim, and closes 
one eye. This is the old method. He rests his cheek on the stock of 
his gun, which has caused a very painful soreness from the recoil of 
so light a gun. Both men, though, were firm and determined. They 
took little chances on losing a bird, and emptied both barrels. 

The terms of the shoot were the same as at Louisville, 100 birds, 
30yds. rise, guns under 8lbs., ground traps. Carver shot the same 
gun he used at Louisville, which is a hammerless Greener gun, 
weight 7lbs. 120z., while Bogardus shot a Scott hammerless gun of 
7lbs. 60z. The score was, Carver 82 birds, Bogardus 79. 

Prior to the grand shoot of the day the two crack shots had a 100 
bird match, clay pigeons. This commenced at 12M. Mr. Reese, the 
president of the Ligowsky Clay Pigeon Company, having offered a 
prize of $250 if either Carver or Bogardus could break 82 clay pigeons 
out of 100. Asa test of game shooting, the trial is scarcely a fair 
one, for the flight of the clay pigeon from the trap resembles that of 
no known bird. Asa test of quickness of hand and eye it is an 
excellent thing, and a man that can break a clay pigeon is un- 
doubtedly a good shot, even though he might not be deadly with the 
sni and quail. 

Shortly after 12 o’clock Carver and Bogardus appeared on the 
scene to shoot the clay pigeons. Mr. Loveday was referee, and Mr. 
J. E. Miller represented the firm of Ligowsky & Co. 

The match was at 30yds., and the following was the score taken by 
25 birds: 

Bogardus 0110101111101 11111111000010101 111111111010010101011001111 
011110001011101101100011110111110000100, Total, 63. 

Carver—0110101111001011101111110111110161 110111101 111110010111111001 
111111101011110100110100111000101111110. Total, 72. 

After Junch came the regular match. The birds were an average 
fair lot, though not extra strong. Atthe start Carver got his first 
three birds, then missed his fourth, but laid low all the rest of his 
first ten birds, causing great applause. 

Bogardus had back luck to start out on and missed his first 
bird. His second scored, but his third and fourth, though killed, 
fell dead out of bounds. His fifth he killed, his sixth, dead out of 
— while he got three out of the remaining four of his first ten 
birds. 

Nine out of the second ten was Carver’s luck. The fifth bird was a 
strong cinnamon, which received some bullets, but flew away. This 
was repeated for Bogardus in his second ten. The score then stood, 
Carver 18, Bogardus 13. 

In the third ten Carver killed eight, missed two. Bogardus got 
eight also, missing his third and ninth birds. 

The fourth round opened with a miss for Carver and then nine 
straight birds killed. His opponent crept up a little, getting six 
kills,” a “miss” and three ‘kills.”’ The lead of them still remained 
with the rifle shot. When the fifty birds were finished Carver had 44 
killed and Bogardus 31, the former having missed his third and Capt. 
Bogardus his fifth bird in that round. 

When the sixth ten were finished both men had nine killed. This 
continued in the seventh, when both men scored seven out of their 
seventh ten. Then the Chicago champion awoke from his lethargy 
and reduced the lead by getting nine to Carver’s seven birds out of 
the eighth round. Carver missed his third, ninth and tenth birds, 
while the Captain killed ali but his third bird. Carver killed seven 
and Bogardns six in the ninth, both growling ac hard luck, for the 
missed birds, to use an Hibernianism, were all ‘hard hit.” 

The excitement worked up when the last round came. Then Car- 
ver got a still further lead by killing eight to Bogardus’s seven, thus 
winning by three birds. It was veryclose and a good score. It is 
hereby subjoined in detail: 

Carver —1110111111111101111111010111110111111111120111111111111110101 
11011911110111110010011111110110111111—Total, 82. 

Bogar tus —0100101101111011111111011110111111011111110111111111101111 
1110101101101 1110111111100110101111001111011— Total, 79. 

Immediately after the conclusion of the match Bogardus chal- 
lenged Carver to shoot him, half English and half American Gun 
Club rules, for $1,000 or $500 aside. The match will hardly take 
place, however, as it is understood Carver will do but little, if any, 
more pigeon shooting So, at least, he expressed himselt to your 
correspondent. Bogardus said, in an interview with the Forest anD 
STREAM reporter: ‘I don’t know much about these light guns; I am 
accustomed to a 10lb. gun, and I beat every one in England with a 
gun of that weight. I will shoot Carver a match at 100 birds, 30yds. 
rise, with a gun of that weight. Itistruel am getting old, but it 
does not interfere with my shooting. When it does I will yield. I 
will shoot Carver for six days for $500 a day, and the Forest AnD 
STREAM may say so.”’ The gate receipts are said to amount to about 
$500 and go to the winner of the match, who thus gets $1,000. The 
pools sold even before the match. Both men remain in the city for a 
day or so. 


Since the Louisville match there have been explanations from all 
sides, and of course both defeater and defeated were called upon by 
the reporters to have their opinions recorded. Captain Bogardus ac- 
knowledges his defeat squarely, and says of the victory of the Doctor: 

“IT wish to say a few words in regard to the pigeon match at Louis- 
ville, Ky., between Dr. Carver and myself. I never had such bad 
luck in my life in any pigeon match 1 ever shot. I would not, at 
one time, have given anybody ten dollars to have guaranteed me 
the match, but my bad luck in having birds fall dead out of bounds 
beat me. Upon arriving in Chicago, I founda few gentiemen, who 
shoot matches sitting around the stove and never miss a bird, who 
intimated that I got beaten on purpose. I will say to all such men 
that I will shoot them or any man in the world, barring Dr. 
Carver, under the same rules, and will give them one yard  * dis- 
tance. My reasons for barring Dr. Carver are, that he has been 
shooting under these rules:in England for the last three years, while 
Iam not accustomed to shooting a light gun, this being the first 
match in my life in which I ever shot one. stili think I can get 
used to it, and beat Dr. Carver or any other man in the world at gen- 
eral shooting, and I have money to back my opinion.” 

Dr. Carver chats in an interesting way at his hotel in Chicago. He 
was under the weather with a cold and was found in his room, lying 
down: He did not look like a very sick man, though it was evident 
he was suffering from a cold, but then a man six feet two inches and 
weighing 216 pounds, with a fair complexion and robust body is not 
apt to look ill. The doctor was plainly dressed, and wore a pair of 
long boots, reaching to the thigh. A very handsome pin with the 
letters F. V. in aiamonds and rub es, surmounted by an imperial 
crown, glittered in his neck.1e. The doctor greeted the interviewer 
very cordially, and in answer to a question concerning his health, 
oad he was better, and continued: “But I generally have a cold 
when I shoot. When I was in England I hardly shot a match with 
out suffering from a cold. The victory at Louisville was a close 
match; about the hardest that «ver I shot. I only won the match in 
the last thirty birds, aud it was tremendous werk. Do you know 
that though we only scored 82 and 8 every bird but one was hard hit, 
and most of them just dropped outside the boundary. The birds 
were remarkabl _— ones, and though a few would not get up at 
first, when the did they went away very strong. Very few flew in. 
I am afraid the Chicago boys dropped their money, as they did not 
know how I had improved in shooting since Ifcame back from 

land, and I think Bogardus was astonished.” 

f his trip abroad Dr. Carver said: ‘I left New York in the 
winter of °78, and gave my first exhibition shoot with the rifle at 
Sandringham, before the nee and Princess of Wales and their 
family, the Duke of Edinburgh, and some sixty of the nobility, on 
the 18th of April, 1879. A few days afterward the Prince sent me, 
by Sir Dighton Probyn, a gold horseshoe scarfpin, studded with 
domnte and having in the center the Prince of Wales feather. 
with colored precious stones in the band of the coronet. I am very 
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THE FENDEUR TYPE. 


Editor Forest and Stream ;: 

The design of the Fendeur, which ‘vas produced in Paw issue of 
Feb. 8, cannot fail to interest all of your readers who desire, like R. 
C. H., to find some f>rm of boat which shal' combine the respective 
advantages of the deep cutter and the broad sloop types. This ¢e- 
sign differs in many respects so radically from those boats which are 
modeled on the usual plan ef straight side, moderate dead-rise from 


roud of this, and I believe Iam the only American entitled to wear 

he Prince’s feathers. I went f om there to the Crystal Palace, and 
shot there for four months, on one occasion, the 16th of June, before 
the Duke and Duchess of Connaught, and on another before the 
Duke of Albany, who had driven down with the Four-in-hand Club- 
I alsoshot at Ranelagh Club, before the Duchess of Teck and a large 
number of the nobility. After this I went’ and shot in France, 
Holland. Belgium and Germany. On the 13th of June, 1880, I shot 


Machting and Canoeing. 


To insure prompt attention, communications should be ad- 
dressed to the Forest and Stream Publishing Co., and not to 
individuals, in whose absence from the office matters of im- 








before the Emperor of Germany and the Crown Prinve and Princess. 
There were 3),000 people present, and the Emperor present:d me 
with a very handsome diamond ring. On the 19th of the same 
month I again shot before the Crown Prince and Princess, and they 
gave methis pinI am wearing. I shot in Austria, also, before the 
Emperor and Empress. Everywhere I was treated with the greatest 
kindness. All the shcoting was with the rifle, on horseback and on 
foot, and the exhibition of the former seemed to please them 
greatly. 

“On my return to England in the autumn of 1890 I took to pigeon 
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June 9—Larchmont Y. C., Pennant Match, Classes 1, 2, 3. 
June 16—Larchmont Y. C., Penna t Match, Classes 4, 
June 19—Atlantic Y. C. Annual Matches. 

June 21—New York Y. C. Annual Matches. 

June 28—Sea vanhaka Corinthian Matches. 

June 2%—Larchmont Y. C., Pennant Match, Classes 6, 7. 


nee are liable to delay. 





FIXTURES. 


5. 





bottom of keel to garboard, and easy sweeping curve from load-line 
to keel, that I have been led to compare the two types in order to 
ascertain, as far as could be done by calculation, to what extent each 
is possessed of those qualities which are important in securing satis- 
factory performina ce. Since others besides myself may be interested 
in such a comparison, let me call your attention tg the results | have 
reached in regard to surface friction and lateral resistance. 

It is claimed for Fendeur that she is superior to the usual form in 
having none of the ‘‘useless fancy curves” in which. we h»ve hither- 
to delighted, because “‘surface is decreased by carrying the lines 


shooting. My first match was with Mr. Scott, then said to be the Suly 7 : oa : as : . sg Som ' 
; . P y 7—Beverly Y. C.. \arblehead, First Championship. directly from the bottom of the keel to the load-line.”’ His claim for 
Spann shotot england pigeon ais teze eMC | July 14 Larchone ¥: Cy Bemmant Match Char 2,8. | eget wot arias cam hardly bemaprove 
the best families endl manbers of Hurlingham and’ the Gun Club July 21—Larchmont Y. C., Pennant Match, Classes 4, 5. Taking Fendeur’s length on the L.W.L. as 2€.5ft., her mean beam 
The match was at 100 birds, 30yds. rise, and I killed 69 to his 64,on | J¥ly 28—Larchmont Y. C , Pennant Match, Cla-ses 6, 7. as 5.31t., and her mean draft as 4.5ft., and supposing, for the purpose 
one of the worst daysI ever shot on. The next match was forthe | AU8- 4—Beverly Y. C., Nahant, Second ee of comparison, that she is a uniform and perfect wedge, the volume 
championship of the world, for a very handsome cup given by the Aug. 11—Larchmont Y. C., Pennant Match, Classes 1, 2, 3. inclosed within these dimensions is found to be 340 cubic feet. Leay- 
Sportsman, valued £200, anda sweepstakes of ‘£100, “There were | 4u8- 18—Larchmont Y. C., Pennant Match, Classes 4, 5. ing the ends of this wedge out of consideration, the area exposed by 
fourtee. entries, including Cholmondeley Pennell, Turner Turner Aug. 25—Larchmont Y. C., Pennant Match, Classes 6, 7. its two sides to the friction of the water is 253sq. ft. Now, taking 
Mr. Haggart, Mr. Scott, Walter Mass, Ira Paine Mr. Graham, Mr. Sept. 4—Beverly Y. C., Marblehead Open Matches. this same volume of 340 cubic ft. and shaking it into a half-cylinder 
Br yden and others We shot in heats of fifty birds ‘each heat. and Sept. 8—Larchmont Y. C., Pennant Match, Classes 1, 2, 3. of the same length as the ee we find that the area exposed by 
at y00 birds in the final heat, when Mr. Scot and I met again. Twon| Sept. 10—Beverly Y. C., Swampscott, Third Championship. its sides (omitting the ends as before) is only 222sq. ft.—a difference 


by 79 to 74. I next shot Cholmondeley Pennel fifty birds, 30yds., 
and won by 43 to 34, the biggest score ever made in a fifty bird match. 
I defeated Mr. Crawshay in a 100 bird match—killing 93 to his 79, the 
largest score made in a 100 bird match. These matches were all at 
3)yds. . I shot Bingham a 6.0 bird match, I standmg at 3)yds., and he 
at 21. I beat him thirteen birds—killing ninety-one out of the first 
100, and ninety out of the second. I shot Graham a match at 100 birds. 
giving him 2yds., with a 17yd. boundary, the Monaco boundary, and 
killed 76 to his 68. Immediately after this I shot Mr. Crawshay a 
match on the same conditions, at 25yds.. and killed the lot. At Liver- 
pool I had a match with Graham and Fowler at 100 birds, giving 
them 2 and 3yds respectively, and won easily. One of the best per- 
formances I did was in a match with Walter Mass and Freddie 
Hobson, at100 birds, when I, standing at 3tyds. killed 79, and easily 
defeated them both, though they stood at 2iyds. I shot a glass ball 
match with Mr. Seott at 10,000 balls, and won by two balls, breaking 
949 out of the last 950, while he broke 800 without a miss. One of the 
best matches I had was when I first went to England, with Mr. Wal- 
lace, who beat Bogardus. We shot at fifty birds for sixpence, and 
Ed. Smith, of Bell’s Life, was stakeholder. I won easily. Altogether 
I,shot 2)7 matches, and 1 ever got beaten on anything like even terms. 
Ireturned on the 18th of last October, and until about a fortnight ago 
have not shot at a pigeon since. 

“At 80yds rise and with a light gun, I think the English are 
better shots than the Americans. Some of them are very hard to 
beat. Perhaps Scott, Stewart, Wortley, Haggart, Walter Mass, 
Cholmondeley Pennell and Graham come first. Scott I consider a 
wonderful shot, and if he had had a little more practice in shooting 
for money it would have been closer still between us. The blue rocks 
are very fast and strong, and are hard to shoot. But still. some of 
our American pigeons are as hard.” 

Of the second match at Chicago, D?. Carver explained: “I did not 
care about shooting another match. I wanted to shoot at Louisville 
for $10,000, but Bogardus did not wish to. We shot for $500. If I 
had lost J should bave gone straight home to New Haven, and, as it 
was, I was packing up to go when Bogardus and some other gentle- 
men came tome. Bogardus asked for another match, as he thought 
he had had bad luck, and I agreed at last to go to Chicago and meet 
him on his own ground. All the Chicagoans treated me well at 
Louisville, and Iknew I should get good treatment here. My gun 
was made by W. W. Greener & Sons, of Birmingham. It 1s a 12- 
bore extreme ch»ke, and weighs 8lbs. It was given to me when 
I went to England, by the Greeners, and they call it ‘The Widow.’ 
I have shot all my matches with it, and have never been beaten. I 
believe the gun can shoot of itself. The fashionable makers in Eng- 
land are Purdy and Riley; but I prefer Greener.”’ 





ST. LOUIS, March 6.—Capt. Bogardus and Dr. Carver have ar- 
ranged to shoot a third match in this city on Friday next, under the 
Illinois State rules, except as to the distance, which will be 2lyds at 
100 birds, 50 double risés, for’ $250 a side. Dr. Carver says he has 
never shot at double birds. 


PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 27. —The Tournament which has been going 


records. The finish this morning was un ier rather adverse weather 
conditions. The wind blew hard and cold and some ef the shooters 
seemed to have lost their gi ip as bird after bird flew away unharmed, 
or only slightly wounded. Batz killed ten birds without a miss and 
took first money, $140; “City Item,."’ with only one miss, took the 
second prize, $105; and Brewer and White tied for third money by 
each killing ten birds straight. On shooting off Brewer won the 
$70, or third priz+, and Whit fourth prize, $35. The following score 
gives full particulars of the match: 











on at Pastime Park yesterday and to-day closed with some ; 
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.15—Larchmont Y. C , Pennant Match, Classes 4, 5. 


Sept. 22—Larchmont Y. U., Pennant Match, Classes 6, 7. 


A LETTER TO THE PUBLISHERS. 


Deer Sirs: 

It is with much regret that I find myself obliged, in consequence of 
other business engagements, to bring my connection with Forest 
AND STREAM to a close witb this issue. 

To many friends and over fifteen hundred correspondents my sin- 
cere thanks are due for the sympath 
to Forest AND StREam its present influence and lead in American 
yachting. 

For the columns of your journal I bespeak a continuance of the 
public’s favor, so that the fascinating art of sailing may not lack an 
exponent of technical competence and national recognition. 
C. P. KUNHARDTS 


York, March 7, 1883. 


THE BOSTON “IRISH FISHERMEN.” 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Living near the top of Point Allerton, the jumping-off place of 
Bos‘on harbor, I have a view from m 
taking in Minot’s Light, Thatcher’s Island, Marblehead, Bos- 
ton and the blue hills of Milton. * I can therefore see all craft going 
in or out of the ‘harbor, and take great pleasure in watching them 
and theirmaneuvers. One of those, which has especially interested 
me, among the smaller sailing craft, is that used by the Irish market 
fishermen, an account of which will interest your readers. 

These ‘‘Irish’’ market boats seem tu be a class peculiar to this port. 
and are different from any other boat in use here. 
ful, able and fast; the short mast and small area of sail give one an 















and aid extended in securing 


piazza over nearly an entire 


They are power- 


of 30sq. ft. or nearly 12 per cent. in favor of the round body. From 
these faccs the conclusion is clear that convexity from loadline to 
keel favors least exposure of surface, and that it is the semi-circular, 
not the triangular, sbape which we should endeavor to secure if we 
are aiming at small areas. 

On this account we are not, of course, to conclude that the semi- 
circular form of:ection is the most desirable, but merely that in 
boats of equal buiks (and this is the only basis upon which any com- 
parison of wetted surfaces can be made since a:eas vary as the in- 
closed bulks) the one with the corvex section will probally prove the 
faster boat in light winds, other things being equal. Of course in 
case of equal dimensions, instead of bulks, the boat with the straight 
section will have the less area, but this is becauseshe is the smaller 
boat, and not because she has the straight section. These facts, by 
the way, show how impossible it is to compare boats justly ia regard 
to surface friction when they are classed on the basis of aimensions, 
and we have here an argument in favor of bulk-measurement which 
is strong in proportion to the great importance of surface friction. 

Coming now to the consideration of lateral resistance: Since the 
midship section determir.es in general what is to be the form of the 
other sections, we shall arrive at a just conclusion in regard to the 
comparative lateral resistances of vessels of different forms by com- 
paring their respective midship sections. The whole area of Fen- 
deur’s midship section from keel to deck 1s about 47sq. ft. Bulis 
are calculated by the summation of the areas of sections, therefore 
to obtain equal bulks in vessels of the same length, we must have 
sections of equal areas; hence to reach a general conclusion in re- 
gard to Fendeur’s midship section we must compare it with a section 
of equalarea. With a beam of 8ft. atthe loadline, and a draught 
of 7.4ft., this area of 4%sq. ft. can be enclosed within a section which 
has a dead rise of 2ft. to the garboard, an easy, slightly convex 
sweep from top of keel to deck, and a slight degree of tumble-home 
above the L. W. L. Now, let both these sections be piven 2U° of heci, 
sufficient to immerse about two-thirds of Fendeur’s top side, cabin 
section having the same height of freeboard. 

Applying the principles which are known to govern the resistance 
of water to a plane moved obliquely through it, it will be found that 
the lateral resistence of Fendeur’s whole immersed side is .629 of the 
resistance which would be offered by a perpendicular plane of equal 
length. Now turning to the other section, the lateral resistance 
offered by its merged side is .717 of the resistance on a per- 
p ndicular plane of equal length. The whole length of the_im- 
mersed side of this section is 9.90{t., while the whole length of Fen- 
deur’s immersed side is 8.90ft.; hence to find: the relation which 
these respective resistances bear to one another, we must first of all 
find what relation eacb resistance bears to a perpendicular plave 
of some length chosen as a standard of comparison for both. Taking 
a perpendicular of 100ft as our standard (since this number will 
enable us most easily to express the final results in decimal fractions) 
and muitiplying the decimuls .629 and .717 by the quotients obtained 
by dividing 100 by 8.90 and 9.90, respectively, we find Fendeur’s 
lateral resistance may be expressed by the number 7.08, and that of 
the other section by the number 7.24. This gives an advantage of 16 
per cent. to the section chosen for comparison, which is a very de- 
cided advantage considering the importance of lateral resistance. 

It is impossible, of course, to say exactly what amount of resist- 
ance is offered in each case, for the figures above given repr.s nt 
merely comparative resistances on the ba:is ef equal bulks referred 
to the same standard. But if tbe central resistance on such a sec- 
tion as Fendeur’s could be calcu ated under any given circumstances 
and represented by some number of pounds or tons, we should know 
that the resistance on a section of tae shape above described would 
be 16 per cent greater. Neither would it be justifiable to assert posi- 
tively that Fendeur woule be leewardly, since she might develop 











First Day. Second Day. Total. other qualities which would more than countzract her deficiency of 
Abram Butz...........-.....--J4-1 1 11 1111 1 1-10-24 lateral resistance; but in constructing a vessel forsp2ed and weather- 
“City Item”................ -- 14-1 111114101 «1—~9- 28 liness it would be extremely unwise to ignore the conclusions which 
John L Brewer 5 12— 111111411 1-10-98 have been reached ia regard to the triangular form. 
HC White....... .......-.---.-12-1 1 12 11121 1 1 1-10-22 There are other points in Fendeur’s lines which perhaps might fur- 
ML Johnson ..........-++.++4- 14-1 11101101 1—8-2 nish an interesting comparison with boats of the model more ge ner- 
J F Kleinz <n bigGadesesdenixcnee 10-1 111313141041 «1—9—I9 ally adopted, such as the adaptability of the straight water-lines to 
E Vandever ! 1111141411 08-19 high velocities, the effect in both smooth and rough water of the 
TG Eley... .. 0.0.0... sees eens i 1001110 0 16-18 flaring side, etc., but I have already taken so much of your valuable 
Richard White...............-. 13-1 100111 1 0 0—6—-19 space that I will not extend my comparisons beyond this point. 
JH Robin on...........+ eee eee 1-1 1 1 1 1 0--Out After Kendeur is finished I am sure an account of her performance 
W V Wagoner.........-...++.++ 10-1 1 1 0 1—Out will interest all who wish to see the two types satisfactorily com- 
ciaecr ty tcc akeaae ews > : : : : — bined. 7 Rovan. 
* Newbold........ sine pao u : : ; ‘ ‘ —_--—— —- 
G Dunkin............ ‘ 8—0 0 0 1 0—Out impression at first of a’smali boat. A nearer view, however, shows @| Eylitor Forest and Stream: 

A gxeep takes for prizes of $10, $89, $20 and $10 followed the big | ¢taftof, great bulk, depth and freeboard. The high, full bow and | “‘ghould expe: iments with the proposed Fendeur turn out a success, 
mateh, Abram Butz and Joan L. Brewer dividing the first and second | ““¢0d’s head” give an appearance of unwieldliness and slow sailing. | jt would be a good plan for some one to go into the Fendeur man- 
prizes by each killing ten birds without a miss. James H. Robinson, | But let one of our — oo even try speed with the market boat, | yfacturing business. A small class of safe, fast, roomy, rough- 
J. F, Kleinz and H. C. White each killed nine birds, and divided the | #22 strong wind, and said yacht will find it no play to outsail her. water boats, combining the good points claimed for the Fendeur, is 
third and fourth prizes. The ability of these boats is surprising. They come into and go | much wanted as a substitute for the wretched make-shifts in the 

A second scrub sweepstakes, with $10, $20 and $20 prizes, was'shot, | Out of the harbor with three sails set, in a sea and gale that would | way of ‘‘open boats,” which, when only 15 or 16ft. long, are about 
and Miles L. Johnson and John L. Brewee divided first and second | S°rely try a good sized schooner. They go anywhere—from Cape | the most useless and dangerous “cheap and nasty” trash ever 
moneys. each killng ten birds without a miss. James H. Robinson, | ©0d to Portland—and in almo-t any kind of weatner. .,, | offered to the yachting public. Granting the Fendeur comcs rp to 
Ab:am Butzand Richart Wood each killed nine birds and diviued the | , 1 give, below a few dimensions of the Margaret Crane, a boat built | expectations, woul! there not be money in the business for some 
tuied prize. by J. 5. Harrington. of East Boston, as she was one of the best of | one pursu'ng the following plan} Make two or three standar | sizes, 
lone L. Br wer during the day killed thirty birds without a miss. = a — said to have been one of the fastest of her | gay 15, 18 and 20ft. loadline. Build the boats of wide, stout shect 

eis sa‘d 'o be anxious to get a mateh, barring no one, for from | $!Z¢ ” a 3 iron, one sheet to the 'ength, shaping the i on over permanent molds 
$5.00 to $1,000 a side. a <aieS hold. gles 2in.; keel, ge By Bt: aoe, 6ft.;] or block models, just oo hase ae urned out ver # Int. Rivet 

FINE KECORDS.—South Abington, Mass., Feb. 26.—Seeing in _— > toon a = S + — a. | So eee tons, | together along bottom and ends. Then run a wooden clamp, say Xin. 
your issue of Feb. 22, under tne head of “Answers to Correspon- third or 12%ft Pe ces eae ne uae a Ge ee Sot (ne: | broad and lin, thick at gunwale heizht instle to give a rest for the 
dents,” the inquiry whether the scores of the Worcester and Marl- oe Mote, total — the vit me cheer: ancaiucan® BOE; bg ter; | beam ends. Finish up with deck, cabin and cockpit m a useful, 
boro clubs in their recent mateh had ever been equalled or not, Bore ec all oe uceet imnadl cockpit eft ~ bit, xa p ves complete but economical way. Get out these bouts and their rig 
prompted me to send the score made by the Rockliud (Mass. ; Sporting | freeboard at center, 2ft: at bow, 4 10-12; a. st-rn, 3ft. She hada bine pial Se ee a ee mye nd to Pe 

‘ he S Abington sportsman’s Club, : bboard a eens ee. pear 2 OC. § a ssers-by as } spose other merchan- 
Club and the South Abington Sportsman’s Club, in a match held on | forecastle with 6 ber hs, which stool 6in. above ce k. and was an” Meee - procedure ought. to jcoke . we ‘ae of profit. 


the grounds of the latter club, Aug. 13, 1881. Teams of 15 men, 20} 
balls p_r nan. thrown from a screened rotary trap, 18yds. rise. The 
fotlowing score, taken from the books of t.e South Abington club, 
speaks for itsels: 


Rockland. South Abington. 





15ft from stera. Timbcrs,sidiig, 3in.; moulde i. 4in. in the 


anJ 3in. at top; double frame all the way up; planked with hard 

ine 1}4in.: not ceiled except in forecastle. Companion in forecastle. 
Main hatch 6ft abaft the mast, and 5ft. x 4ft.; dead rise, 3ft.; squar- 
“tuck” stern, rudder out.ide; sides tumble home about 3i 1. 


With liberal advertising these boats could be sold and shipped to all 
quarters of the globe. The demand would be almost unlimited. 


At present, the cost and general inefficiency of small ‘‘open bo ts” 


for single-hand sailing hold back at least fifty people to every one 
who invests in the beastly little contrivances which have no claims 


Oe MN. ica sc scnicencascdac, Soh at fet Rwaccusenvaeses bulky 5 ‘ She ic fll i " . 
> ae ss ; hag y part of the boat is forward unjiamidships. She is full in the ; ort ” ats z 
OD SOMONE: ok sek cseccost OB: A ER Wet, oie cccn sce bow, yet sharp under water. I send sketch of sectibn amidships, ear eiticae oubediele on inn “ae ‘ua oe ano rs 
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which resemble; somewhat the Fendeur type shown recently in 


Forest 


These boats have ample room, and carry large loads of fish, and 


AND STREAM. 


their draft insures great ability in heavy sea:. 


The Margaret Crane was changed into a yacht by a purchaser, and 
her mo.el somewhat altered without increasing her speed, however. 


large yacht3, put the new boat prominently before the public and the 
discovery wou'd quickly be made that there is a vast con:tituency 
ready to launch out and seek in the young Fendeurs indulgence in 
genuine sport not now to be reached through the miserable flat-iron 
traps. It is safe to say that for every yacht owner to-day there exist 
a hundred persons pining for the possession of a boat, which. no 


JA Dean... . 0... see cece cece eees 20 Wm Lincoln The Irish market boats closely resemble the “Galway hookers” of 4 Ww! a 
7 Srey. EES Tek Et eae > RIBAS C8 ce te ioe caiwey take = them are owned and sailed by men formerly in ove te wong hae veettew mand maa dclare which. are he 
eee oe Ror our Emate nese Ashermen prefer the euttr to the vami vg, | exenive Property of Tee of epeiderale pretension and extra 
dle abe bea aunanae meas Holsworth in “beep Sea Fishing,” says: ‘Galway hookers have | individuals as I have indicated, or must we forever remain conient 
BRM ee eee aan ee ee long been famous and are of a peculiar build, and unlike any other | with seeing little “one-horsed” builders chip away in pastoral com- 
Rn ee arg De fe —— boats. | The large boats are about 15 tons, half-decked, placency at one or two ludicrous shams a year, expecting to charge 
Tota:.. vit. to 35ft. over all, with beam about 10ft. The stern post has a | enough for such petty work to lay off and loaf nine months in tac 
moderate rake,and the stem a large gripe. ,These hookers are ex-| year? Canoes are now “manufactured” by large concerns with big 





This match was so close throughout that when Mr. Warren Edson 
went in to shoot his last five balls, he was obliged to break the whole 
five in orier to win. Wesbould like to he.r from others through 
your columns.—Sassacvs. 

NEW ATHENS, Ohio, Feb. 24.—Four members of the Hope Gun 
Club shot a maten ai giass bails on the 22d. The following are the 


scor. 8: 
G L Dickerson «+ -1110110111111001111111111—21 





cellent craft ard ‘sail well.” 


with fishermen generally. 


Formerly 


searcity 
and the 


{ Crews vary from 4 to 6 men, and the 
work is done on shares, i. e., so much for the boat’s share, etc., as 


these fishermen caught cod and haddock in the bay on 
banks north of Cape Cod, using trawls. Of late years, because of the 
of these fish, this kind of fishing has become unprofitable, 
men have turned their attention to perch. Large quantities 
of the<e fish are caught off the Isle of Shoals and other poiuts north; 


capital, and why not pronase in like manner with small yachts? That 
such enterpris+ woul: 

on exhiBition in Wall street with account of a long cruise actually 
made, would cause a rusn for similer yachts of small tonnage is the 
firm belief of one who has had the best opportunities fr testing the 


be successful and that one smali Fendeur put 


PUBLIC PULSE AND PUBLIC PURSE. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 


re ee 1111010111101111110101010—18—89 | also near Boston off the Brewsters and Point Allerton. A common i 
NN OE 1111011110110110111111111—21 perch net is used for this purpose—an iron hoop having a deep, baggy sumuetar me ee em ot rt 2 ie, of = 
Charies Garris...:.. 0 <.....00..sseees 0011111010111101011110101—17—33 | net attached, with bait J. A. Osgood. | Trene model. and if the cut of eee is drawn to €c le. there is 


RIDGEWOOD PARK, L. I., March 1.—Match between Mr. Fred 
Oppermann, of New York. and Mr. H. Hedeman, of Brooklyn, 25 
birds each, 28yds. rise, 80yds. boundary: 

Oppermann . - -0011110110011010001011000—13 
SNS CL USiw 5 0565sb4s 00s n0s5 sroveaneie 0100000000101110010110010— 9 





SINGLE-HANDER.—Another of this class is now being built by 
Wallin & Gorman, South Brooklyn, for Mr. E, H. Auchince! 
designs of A. Cary Smith. She will be 19ft. on deck, 16ft. water 


line, 64¢ft. beam, 2ft. hold, W¢ft. draft. 


OSS 


about the same dead rise tothe foot. Surely Mr. Clapham is: mis- 
taken in bis views, for the Irene and her sister have not met their 
equal to windward as yet, the long. straight dead rise of their lee- 
side does form a mo-t beautifully easy incline upon which to glide 
ahead but not to leeward. No, not with one of my new centerboards 
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atleast. that holds on instead of turning down flat and sliding over 
toleeward. I would = to “J. H.” that if he thinks the Fendeur or 
Irene model slow, t6 bring out what he consi lers a better one of the 
gime measurement, and we can decide their speed to the satisfaction 
of the pub‘ic at le «st. F, Joyn.r. 
Guiens Fats, N. Y. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 
Your able articles on single handers have been read by me with 
interest, and especially the Fen eur type seems to me to he the 
‘proper caper’’ for all kinds of weather. On the other hand, it can- 
not be denied that Mr. Clapham is quit? right in hi; prediction that 
this t ef boat will not offer sufficient lateral re istance, and 
therefore glide to leeward s.hen tacking. Now, in order tu produce 








the necessary resistance, I would offer the following alterations to 
keel, which would not only supply the deficiencies of ““R. C. H.'s” 
model, but also give the boat a bottom of its own to siand on in the 
evert of running aground and beg left high and dry by the receding 
tide when in unknown waters. In my estimation the idea illustrated 
is practicable. Thanking you for your articles on single handers, 
which will be of much benefit to me and others in tie coming sea- 
son, I sign myself IGNORAMUS, 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

The Fendeur type of vessel, illustrated in your issue of &th inst.. 
is nothing new, for Ihave sern at least two of them, and sailed in 
one; she was built by a schoolmate of mine, and was formed, I be- 
lieve, of one sheet of sheet iron to a side riveted to a two-inch oak 
keel; her dimensions were 14ft. water line, 4ft. beam water line, and 
aft. draft; she was very good to windward, especially in a sea, easily 
beating ail boats near ner siz2, most of them being something of the 
sharpie model. Her faults were the great flare of her sides, which 
run straight up from the keel to the rail, and her draft, it being on a 
small lake where the water was shallow at some distance from the 
shore. Ihope to see your promised design for a four beam cutter 
soon, D.C. S. 

BUFFALO. 

Editor Forest and Stream: 

What ron call the ‘‘Fendeur” type is almost an exact copy of a 
boat built for racing on Lake Windermere 2 few years ago. I[ don’t 
tiink she was ever very suceessful, but a fairly good boat in her 
way. I saw her lines to-day, and on comparing them with your 
paper, they look almost identical. Of course this is one of these 
coincidences that go to prove the old adage, “There is nothing new 
under the sun.”’ LALoo. 

LIVERPOOL, England. 


REAL YACHTING. 


HE pompous gravity and abundance of preliminary red tape, 
witn which the ee club in New York has heretofore 
undertaken its annual drift of a week up the placid Sound, a most 
desperate venture for two hundred-ton schooners, has long been a 
source of quiet amusement to professional men. The weight of 
official duties falling to the lot of the commodore upon tise occasions 
consisting mainly in standing up like a msn to innumerahle rounds of 
cocktails and turning over in his double bedstead at the unearthly 
hour of seven or eight bells in the morning watck with a grunt, mov- 
ing the quartermaster to signal the fleet for another day’s drift can 
only be appreciated by one who has felt the pressure of cares and re- 
sponsibility, which turn hair to gray before the alloted time. To find 
iu the minutes of 2club that the presiding “four stripes of bread 
black braid’ has been the recipient of a flattering and fulsome in- 
dorsement of character in the shape of sundry ‘‘whereases” and 
“Therefore be it resolveds,”’ is to read a patent to honorable distince- 
tion not surpassed in glory by the recent achievements of the heroic 
Walcott in quail, and which every true-hearted city tar of a commo- 
dore will cherish fondly, nd doubt, to the last of his days. True, the 
puerility of such satire upon a commodore’s ‘duty’? may strike 
those not initiated in the mysteries of ‘lollipop yachhting’’ as over- 
stepping the bounds of reason, and posessing an air of the superbly 
grotesque, but irreverent critics should bear in mind that the sauce 
goes with the pudding, and that lollipop yachting is fitly sweetened 
with such adulatory taffy. 

Often enough has Forest AND STREAM striven to bring about a 
change which would remove our principal club from the realms of 
the ridiculous, and give to its undertakings a more creditable shape 
so that the rep ite of American yachting might be rescued from the 
imputation of being no more than the fair weather dawdling of lazy, 
bs tag bent on killing time in the most luxurious and expensive 

ashion. 

And just as often as this effort was made in these columns, a hue and 
ery from kitchen-door scribes was raised in minor contemporaries, 
‘and the fearful dangers of the sea held up before the club in terri- 
fied exaggeration. Even the petty spin across to Block Island was 
decried as a venture no reasonable yachtsmen should attempt, be- 
cause forsooth some kitchen scribes once drove into a fog and 
quaked in their boots and shivered through their city dusters to the 
marrow of their bones. 

But time and a lit'le more experience gathered in recent 
years, as well as the admonitions from ForEsT AND STREAM, were 
bound to prevail in tye long run, as they have upon many other prin- 
cipal questions in yachting. 

When the idea of ach nge from the stale repetition of the annual 
Soun 1 drifc was first mooted in these columns, and sea cruising sug- 
gested, it seemed to many hke the wildest flight of an impracticable 
mind. But Korest AND Stream was only a few years ahead of the 
crowd, for now we find the leading members of our principal club 
engaged in canvassing for the very change we suggested. None will 
weicu.me more than ourselves the abandonment of the picayune 
loafing in the Sound for the bolder and more dignified work along 
the Eastern coast, and we hail witn delight the iresh impulse to 
l-gitimate yachting such an example by the principal club is destined 
to influence. The spectacle of fifty and hundred-ton yachts, which 
0 ight to be the fittest vessel; in the world to cruise the whole giobe 
round, actually afraid to quis the glassy surface of a mere chanvel or 
app oach to the sea, will probably soon cease to serve as a butt of 
spurt to nautical men, for with prolonged crvising in the open, 
tae flat-bott.m mode] and the hand-me-down rig are destined to melt 
from the scene to be supplanted by something more suitable to the 
purpose, wilh more regard for work and technical worth, and less tor 
ostentation and bounce. 

If the Heral1is right, the New York Y. C. proposes to rendezvous 
next year in the New London River, make a break for Newport and 
the wild, wild sea, witlt the Sound out of the programme altogether. 
After some racing for a few of the score of silverware trophies 
showered upon the club with more lavishness than good sense by 
everybody and anybody for no object in particular, one cr two more 
harbors will be made before crossing ‘‘the shoals” for a long hundred 
mile dash outsi le to Marblehead, where the Eastern Y. C. fieet is to 
be met. Here the real business of the propose@ cruise only com- 
mences. In company the two squad:ons w ill run the Maine coast as 
far as Mount Desert, fetching up in the identical harbor recommended 
by Forest AND STREAM, ascueme but a short time ago. held to be 
the visionary fancy of a person demented! So far so good. Unless 
the taste of briny lif. leads many far beyond to double the Sable 
Cape and seek fresh fields and pastures new by a call in at Halifax, 
N.8., we venture to suggest a most feasible, instructive and interest- 
ing, but a fearfully bold, almost desperate venture for the con-titu- 
tional Sound drifter. , 

Suppose the Conumodore were to hoist signal to make the best of 
your way home in a grand go-as-you-p!eas2 scramble from the Maine 
Cast to veges Hook and that by the much dreaded outside passage! 
Whew! but what fun we should see. Can it be done, will it Be done? 
Probat ly not, at least not this year, and maybe not even next. But 
taat it will make e, chapter in some future cruise we have not the least 
doubt. And furthermore we know that chapter of a three or four 
days scamper at sea by yachtsmen who have never been off soundings 
or out sight ol land before. will to them a tale unfold, the delights of 
which they now not even dream and the pettiness of former oper- 
ations in the Sound will appear in their right i as the baby’s play 
we have along stamped such loafing to be. four days run out 
sight of land will teach the bulk of our yachtsmen more than ten 


FOREST AND STREAM. 
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BOILERS AND ENGINES FOR YACHTS. 
such grand sport? Not that the cup would necessarily goto the fastest | HE pretty and lively little city of Bordentown, nestled among the 
acht, but neither does it in half of our ordinary matches. It would |», Jérsey hills, on the Delaware banks, rome twenty miles above 
be the means of stimulating nautical learning and competition in its , Philadeiphia. has long been noted for its specialty of steam yactt 
various branches. And now for a peak into the future. With cruises | building. Some fine and fast little flyers have been turned @ut from 
along the const quite common, a large fleet. going abroad during the old establishment of J. V. Carter & Co., whose workmanship we 
winter, models, rig and crews brought up to the highest standard, a | have reasoi to commend as reliable and of excellent design. So 
taste for the sea developed and yachting viewed no longer as an idle | Much relating to speedy screw yachts is of necessity acquired only 
dissipation but a a sport of manly dignity, demanding wits, courage | through long experience and minute observations and accurate de- 
and appreciation, does a squadron cruise to Bermuda still look so ductions that a life time may be spent in modifications and innova- 
utterly impossible, so impractical, <o “comical” a proposition as it | tions before something like a satisfactory standard is reached. In 
did to lollipop sailors and certain antiquated hulks a short time ago? | this respect the senior member of the firm is certainly not lacking, 
We quote from the Herald as pertinent to the question: since he brings to beer forty years of ripe experience, having serv d 
“The cruise of 183 is already being informally discussed by the | his time with the old Camden & Amboy R. R. when Robert ant 
club. It is proposed that the fleet shall reudezvous ac New London | Edwin Stevens were experimenting on high speed yachts, ther: by 
off the Pec:iot House on August 5, which date will give them good | £@ining an early and profitable insight into the main points to Le 
use of the noon for the month. The new moon of that month is on | kept in view in such constructions, It is well known that the Stevenses 
the 2d. the first quarter on ‘the 10th and the full moon on the 18th. | Were nearly half a century ahead of the rest of the world in all t..at 
From ‘sew London the fleet will sailfor Newport, where a gyand re- | 2ppertained to fast yachts, in “tea kettles” as wcll as in those pro- 
gatta will be held for cups valued at $1,000 for schooners and 500 | pelled by canvas only, and to their ripe knowledge and deep insight 
forsloops, presented by Mr. Ogden Goelet, owner of the schooner | the present Bordentown builders are the rightful successors. + 
yacht Norseman, now being fitted out in this port for a trip across | , ln boats of 50 or 60ft. keel it is difficult to get the boiler and engine 
the Atlantic. Last year Mr. Goelet presented cups of similar value | ight enough, unless the hull has bad lines, thus sacrificing speed for 
to be raced for at the same port, and the contests proved to be | Stability. It is necessary to devise a boiler which has the maximum 
among the most exciting in the history of the club. From Newport of power and safety with the minimum of weight and height, in all 
the fleet may visit New Bedford and then Vineyard Haven. The lat- | of which the Bordentown Doghouse boiler can justly take preterence, 
ter has but few attractions for yachtsmen, nor does the City by the | 48 the accompanying cuts will explain; so thut little ne: d be said in 
Sea across the island deserve especial mention in this particular. | @dition, as a glanee will prove the adaptability of that boiler for 
From Vineyard Haven, therefore, there will be an early start for | launches and yachts or any other purpose where weight and room is 
Marblehead, and if old Cape Cod is in good humor, Marblehead will | an object, and an economical, safe steam generator is required. 
be reached the same day, where the Eastern yachtsmen will receive | The ‘‘Doghouse”’ will not foam with any water, owing to its peculiar 
the New York gentlemen in right royal manner. There will be a | 20d well proportioned construction. which isthe result of much stuc y 
grand regatta here for the combined New York and Eastern squad- | 2ud oe and which we feel well directed, as a positive want has 
ron, the cups being presented by Commodore Smith, of the New | been filled 
York Club. This done and ample time being taken for a satisfactory 
interchange of civilities between the members of the two clubs, the 
combined squadrons will leave Marblehead for Mount Desert. The 
run from Marblehead will be about one hundred and thirty-three 
miles, and along a portion of the eastern coast not familiar to ail 
cruising yachtsmev. This is the programme likely to be adopted at a ‘ mee ae , : 
the next general meeting, to be held on March 22, at the club rooms, | in. tutes, each 4lin. long. The dome 1s 20x20in., made of Penn: ylvania 
Madison avenue and Twenty-seventh street, when the flag officers ene ee ee — = nee d - the 
oP mers ‘vill | sent.”’ nited States Government will allow 125lbs. of steam. eight com- 
re ae ee test a6 . — alete 900lbs. The emere — 7 d a shown 7 our 
ljustration is probably equal to the best, bemg light. strong, dura- 
THE CUTTER FLEET. ble and economical, ocoupyiag little space, with the weight low 


HE Medusa and Butterfly, building by Lawlor of Boston, have | down. This engine is made adjustable in all its parts, all working 

already been described in these columns. The stylish four and | Parts are of steel, viz., crank, piston rod, valve stern, cross beam and 
a half beam now well in hand by Byles of City Island for Messrs. | connecting rod. All bearmgs are of the best hard brass 
Zarega & Rathbun promises to be a handsome vessel. Her frames | The base _column or bed cylinder pedestals are all cast 
are about all up and planking will commence. She has been| in one piece, consequently there are no bolts to break 
illustrated in our issue for Jan. 4, and is to be off early in the season. | OT _ Wear out, no flanges to grind or packing required. 
Stephens is pushing along his ba.ch of four at Staten Island, and In design it is a true example of mechanical strength. The cylinder 
Smith of South Boston is dsiving ahead with the three and a half | 18 intermedial between the leverage, or crank rod, and the guides, 
beam he is putting up from a model by her owner. Concerning her | With a steel connecting rod tix times the Jength of the stroke. By 
we have been furnished with tne following information: The yacht | this long rod there is less vibration and but little friction on the 
is going up in the yard of Captain Smith, a thorou.h mechanic and | uides. So desirable quality is sacrificed for the sake of appear- 
finished draftsman, locate] at City Point, Soath Boston. In point | nce, while the former is not only pleasing to the eye, but is a'so 
of construction and well-planned detail, this cutter is an example | that which secures the gieatest strength and rigidity with a given 
worthy the highest praise. Her builder. by the way, designed Muriel | mount of material, making it nut a miniature in stature, though a 


and Hera. both with more than a local reputation. 1ant in performance. These engines and boilers are furnished from 
three horse power to twenty, either the engixe alone, or witn heater, 


condenser and steam pump. 

The Bordentown firm, we may add, are also in connection with a 
practical boat builder, so they can furnish yachts complete, ready 
for use, and they have facilities for the construction of tie largest 
as well as the smailest in tonnage or power. The J. V. Carter & Co. 
works are situated on the line of the Pennsylvania Railroad, close to 
the Bordentown depot, N. J.. about one hour from Philadelphia and 
two from New York, Their buildings cover 9,500 square feet, so ar- 
ranged with overhead railways and appliances that one man can 
move the largest plates of iron or load the heaviest boiler on the 
cars. Their .ools we have admired asthe newest designs, and the 
works, as a whole, ars of the most complete description. It is likely 
we will soon see some examples of their make in New York waters, 
which we welcome as demonst: ating a growing tendency on the part 
of metropolitan yacht owners to absolve themselves from provincial 
prejudi-es and seek the best, whether originating at home or else- 
where. 





seasons “riding about” in a puddie. And, so long as cups are so plen- 
tiful, why not encourage such a laudable feature with a prize worthy 















































To give an idea of the size and height of these bo‘lers in general in 
comparison with boat and engine, we give details of one suitable for 
a 6x6 or 6x8 Bordentown high speed engine, built for a launch 3#ft. 
keel, 7ft. beam, drawing 3ft. of water, with 3lin. three blade screw 
wheel of 6ft. pitch, turning up to 300 revolutions on 9lbs. of steam. 
The boiler will be 38in. face, 22in. bigh, 48in. long, supplied with fifty 
















































The frames of the new cutter are all steam bent, something of a 

departurein Bostun practice. Liength over all, Catt. ; on loadiline, 
551t. 6in.; extreme beam, 15ft. 84in , or just three and a half beams, 
the proportions of many foreign cruising cutters. We incline to the 
belief that 3ft.-less beam would have given an equally roomy and 
faster boat with smaller rig, but for all that we are glad to see beamy 
cutters tried first. Lf they should prove as succes ful as their pro- 
jectors hope, there ne2d ve no neces ‘ity ef further reducing beam 
except in search forthe greater economy in build and rig to be ob- 
tained from the narrower proportions. Least freeboard wi.] be 3ft. 
to under side of covering board, Depth, 9ft. 6in. Tiere will be tea 
tons of iron on the keel. Bent liveoak frame in one length, moulded 
at keel Sin. and 34in. at head, sided 4in. The kee) is <ft. wile, the 
iron shoe being bolted up to it with thirty-six _13-16in. galvanized 
Norway iron bolts. Planked with Georgia p:ns. Her peculiarities in 
form and construction have attracted many critics, who al) agree as 
to the fine quality of workmanship. Captain Smith, by the way, 
has, in course of an active life, turned out every conceivah.e kind of 
cratt, from a sculling shell to a square-rigged ship. 

A wholesome cutter, 32ft. water tins, wilt be co.nm need in Boston 
at once from designs by A. Cary Smith. Another of 27ft. is building 
in Michigan for Mr. G. H. Winans, of Kalamazoo, as well as 
half a dozen more as the coast of which details are promised. 
The cutter has evidently come to stay in American waters. At 
the same time the keel yacht has practically driven the center- 
board to the wall except tor near-by waters of New York, and even 
in metropolitan circles the keel is yearly gaining in favor. Sloops 
with their increased depth, high freenoard. outside weight, improved 
rigs, flush decks, etc , are step by step merging into regular cutters, 
and it will not be many years before it wili be difficult tosay whether 
the majority of our single-stickers ought to be classed as keel sloops 
or cutters. But in this case “there is nothing in the name.” Call 
them what you wish. Itisa satisfaction to know that the old-time 
trap has received her quietus forever, and itis the pride of Forest 
AND StrEAM to have hastened if not actualiy brought about herwde- 
mise and the conversion of the public to healthier ways of thinking. 






















SMALL YACHTS TO THE FORE. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Small yachts are steadily gaining with us aos well as with you irr 
America. A class of ‘“‘one-tonners” is fast augmenting in Mersey 
waters. These yacht« are 25ft. over all, 19ft. load line, and 3rt. 4in. 
beam, high freeboard and considerable draft, with 1% tons ballast, 
I will soon send you the plans of one of the prevailing fashion, In 
rough water or in light wiuds they perform wonders. Y. 

LiverPoot, England. 
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HANDSOME SLOOP.—Mr. Cooper’s new sloop building by John 
Mumm at Bay Ridge. L. L., promises to be asnperior boat of the 
kind. She was designed by Mr. John Hyslop, whose success in the 
smar®é little cutter Petrel of 2¢ft. load line, 5{t. beam, 4ft. 3in. draft, 
keel, outside lead and cutter rig, built in 1876, constitutes one of the 
earliest departures from old fashioned ideas _oncerning bem, shoal 
hold, centerboard and single jibs for speed. The Petrel is not only 
the fastest yacht of her inches or size in these waters. but in proper 
racing condition she is so by we long odds. She is a perfect wave- 
area design, Mr. Hyslop having formulated the wave-area principles 
on his own account some years before the theory was announced by 
Mr. Colin Archer in the London Field. The chances are that Mr. 
eer new sloop will show speed if tooled for what there is in 





KEEL CATAMA2AN.—Even in catamarans the necessity of a keel 
for good qualities in rough water seem about to be conceded. Mr. 
F. D. Hughes is to have a new catamaran of .40ft. in length. 
Hulls, 23in. wide and 4ft. deep, with over 2ft. draught; keels will be 
12in. deep and 3in. thick; the object being to make the catamaran a 
nae lable performer in rough water, where she now generally 
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HULL YACHT CLUB. 


YACHTS SAILING OVER FIVE RACES IN 1882. 



























| | 

y | p: | C.B. | Races | Prizes 

ee Pare ee Sailed.| Won. 

ee é or petal |— 
PO iets cass Cat. | C.B. |George Coffin...... 24 | 8 
Men osics es ; * | % |® W. Baxter ...... 21 | 16 
Thisbe .......... ; * | % |S, A, Freeman..... 20 4 
Wildfire.......... i hy A eR os = sas 17 6 
LS ae ; * | © {IAs eh. Clark 17 3 
Dandelion....... | * |) 4 Wee eee ee. 61 
a ee Gee) OS | 2 
BOE fos veccsnces Sip. | EK. (iP: Booed ........ | 13 8 
SSS 3 * WY, a Ns 555 oes ee 3 
DN iis nm ccspe cle Cat. C.B. |J.J Souther ...... | 18 3 
SES oS Spins no 404 | “9 See ee.) “is |; 4 
SEE assenect ee i. M. Des ....... 12 | 3 
WOR sonics 303 | Sip. | K. |H.P. Elwell... ... 12 4 
CROEB occ scces | Cat. C.B. 18. G. Bing, ....<00- 12 5 
Geshe vce. eee a | OM TW Ee ey. 5... 13 38 
tint ainrsedwes Pe * |G. W. Morton......} 11 2 
op xsive pews — i = A. 8. Wattles ...... i | 4 
Gretchen........ Cat. 4 °* {EP Sharp........ | 10 2 
Jennie L......... Slp. K. |C. H. Lockhart... 10 4° 
Flora Lee ....... Cat. >.B. |S. A. Freeman..... 10 9 
PMR csc-cccuecll. |) SS AWeeewia,....:.|\ 9 2 
ae = G §. Forbush......; 9 8 
Wave Crest...... = E. B. Rogers....... 9 3 
Crtoieet ........0. - a. ae 9 2 
David Crockett..| Slp. sd H. Putnam......... | 8 (2) 
Magic kt ee Ao UL cn sacieses | oo 5 
Sheerwater......| Cat. “|W. M. Merrill...... i (2) 
Charlotte ....... ds K. |G.G. Garroway.... 6 | 6 
OO ae ed Rimes hoea a aninigc aie umd 6 (?) 
EDS is sic sels esse Slp. - J.P. Phinney.. 6 4 
Shadow......... e ~ J. Bryant. ... 6 5 
Water Witch....; Cat. * Se, AS NS 5 vow enie ond 6 2 
Beetle...........;Cutter.| K. j|A. Hemmenway...| 5 5 
BEES occ ccscces Slp. C.B. Monks & Stamwood 5 2 
Re: Cat. - J.P. Bullard....... 5 2 
Nimbus.......... Sip. = G. R. Howe........ 5 3 

WINNERS OVER $20 IN CASH. 
EA GUS sok essehatnneetecet Rs) TRI: cassie delsuweannee vor $50 
MIN cher da? SoncnGewaene PE ih sparse. anitadavepenswae 50 
AMY,.... se ccccccrcccoesecces SO icing cenabadiboimeinwess 40 
LU bces av sekiapaetewecuaiens EY SE onthe Ser banioaicicras ia’ kek wanes 33 
SEE: cia Sdona phate wei rbot Se IN 60s scicecseseavese wae 36 
EID cakes. weareerers ‘ SE ani cae dnemenssandaierenee 35 
RS eee rie BRM aa ssa adieastu: iWesmeer ese 34 
ihe CaWsbennennas cass Oe SUMP ROU s iicin s-ccis'asiewaanisnc sien 33 

SMU R Ss uscasabsobinrsascees Pe MNS 5c Dbesicns hea eS euaaenwiiee « 82 
EES eidneeourabnenoks anes Be OD a xisiesuateste cwassiewesreense 25 
nti é sheceaveaseok olen’ SEED 5 pivacvees eneancdanaculs 25 
NUD fob 50s s4naexnseees Se REE un eoecascuss. esopeed 24 
PNG Wa werGs Joesebitecerias PAD dene) sdivakusdawegewewane 20 
Rs sede stent sus meet 50 


The total amount of cash winnings of yachts of the Hull Y. C. for 
the season of 188% foots up $3,011, exclusive of cups and prizes other 
than cash. The Hera heads the list on account of large prize of 
$1,000 taken in the match with Lillie, sailed September 4. 


BEST TIME PER MILE OF HULL Y. C. YACHTS, 


| ! 
. ;. | C.B. | Leng 7 | : | ’ 
Name. | Rig. — . | Where. | Auspices. | — 
| ro 
Alice ...... Sch.| K. 74.10 |Salem ....... Salem Bay.! 7m. 26.52s. 
Sea Bird...! Slp. '|C.B.| 22.1 |Hull......... Hull Y. C..| 8m. 7.85s. 
Tillie...... ie K. i i. re |Hull y. G._| 8m. 33.008. 
Nirvana....| ‘* “« | 42.6 |Salem ...... |Salem Bay.| 8m. 34.40s. 
MOPS .. ... - - SS 0 iad... .......< Hull Y. C..| 8m. 35.25s. 
Shadow... | “ |C.B.| 43.6 |Marblehead..|Kastern....| 9m. 42.00s. 
Nimbus... . eS | | 








“ [| BBB eeeeeeeeeeeees Fe rencueetail 10m. —.80s. 





FOREST AND STREAM. 


KINKS IN RIG. 


Editor Forest and Stream; 

As I am greatly ee in the subject of single handers it 
occurred to me that it might be of interest to some of your readers 
to know of an arrangement which I have been trying for a couple of 

ears on my small schooner. I bought of a harness maker a num- 
her of: galvanized halter snaps, made to receive the end of a rope 
halter instead of a strap, and spliced one of these snaps on to the end 
of each piece of running rigging on my yacht. Thus my halliards, 
sheets. downhaul,, etc., are all capable of being detached in a few 
minutes. To owners who are accustomed to s a4 their own craft 
each fall and fit them out again each spring, this scheme will, I think, 
appeal very forcibly. I have also found it very convenient in chang- 
ing or modifying the rig, as one can divest the yacht of every par- 
ticle of running rigging without any assistance, and can replace it 
in much less time than by the common method. 

My yacht is twenty-five feet over all, and Iam convinced that the 
rope snap will be found useful on all yachts up to thirty-five feet. 
There may bea better method, but I believe there is none more | 
cheap, and easily attainable by ¢"eerene. 

In conclusion, let me say that I like the looks of the Fendeur, and 
Ihave had in mind a similar scheme for some time, asI believe in 
the theory of lateral friction, and of course the nearer straight the 
frames the less surface exposed. Respectfully yours, Nim. 

RocueEsTER, N. Y. 





CHICAGO Y. C.—Cash prizes to the amount of $1,500 will be offered 
for the annual regatta, which will be sailed about August 1. Photo- 
graphs of the Fisher Cup, open to all sloops, and the Chicago Club 
Cup, open to all schooners, together with printed programmes,will be | 
sent to all Eastern yacht clubs, in the hope that some of them will 
send representative boats to Lake Michigan. 

BEVERLY Y. C.—Beside the fixtures at the head of these 
columus tne club will sail two matches at Monument Beach, one 
open to club yachts only, the other to all comers, dates not yet 
settled. 

PERSONAL.—Mr. Beavor Webb, of London, the designer of But- 
tercup and Medusa, cutters, now building in Boston, will be in this 
er in September as a party to some races Medusa is nominated 

‘or. 

HULL YACHT CLUB.—For the interesting statistics concerning 
this club we are indebted toa very creditable compilation from the 
pen of Mr. Peleg Aborn, 117 Devonshire street, Boston. 








Sudden Changes of Weather are productive of Throat Dis- 
eases, Coughs, Colds, &c. There is no more effectual relief in these 
diseases to be found thanin the use of BRown’s BRONCHIAL TROCHES. 
Price 25 cts.--Adv. 





Answers to Correspondents. 


er No Notice Taken of Anonymous Correspondents. 





E. D. C., Butler, Pa.—The cross of English and Irish will produce 
good field dogs. 

E. H. P., Stamford, Conn.—For genera) shooting in your State 
select a .40cal., 40gr. rifle. 

L. W. E., Montgomery, N. Y.—For advertisement of ‘‘Schwatka’s 
Search” see our advertising columns. 

F. H. S., Cleveland, O.—You can use five drams with perfect 
safety, providing that the gun is sound. 

D. K. E, F.—We know of no one wishing to dispose of a complete 
second-hand amateur photographic outfit. 

J. W. D., Richards Landing, Canada.—For information about Ore- 
gon State lands, write to State Lana Office, Portland, Oregon. 

E. D. L., Arrow Rock, Mo.—1. For foxhounds write to T. G. Tucker, 
Gaston, N.C, 2. There is but one species of red fox in this country. 

L. H. C., Doyleston, Pa.—We do not know of whom you can pro- 
cure live crows for trap shooting. You might employ some farmer 
to trap them for you. 

C. X., Millersburg, Pa,—1. Wil! either Coues’s “Field Ornithology”’ 
or Coues’s ‘Check List” enable me to identify the natatoris and 
grallatoris of this section? 2. Which will the better serve my purpose? 








{Marca 8, 1883, 








Ans. Neither work will answer your p . Coues’s ‘Key to N, 
A. Birds” is what you want, but it is out of print, we believe, and 
hard to obtain. 

B. B. D.—1. To remove lead from your gun barrels, use kerosene 
oil and a wire scratch brush. 2. For glass ball shooting, use No. 8 or 
No. 9shot. 3. There is no material difference in practical field work, 


TuHeERATES, Winnipeg, Manitoba.—1. For al] round shooting in 
Rocky Mountains select a’.45 caliber, chambered for 100gr. powder, 
2. Harris, 177 Broadway, may supply parts of the other rifle you 
want. 

W. T. E., Concord, N. H.—Is Stoddard’s map of the Adirondack 
Wilderness on a map paper and meant to hang on the wall, or 
does itfold up like most maps in guide books? Ans. It can be 
supplied in either form. 

Fat Jack, South Norwalk, Conn., March 4.—To-day while returnin, 
from a fox chase, I started a good sized woodcock. Do = think f 
is a new comer or an old resident? Ans. A newcomer. It was early 
for this season, but not for the time of year. 

G. H. D., Carson, Nev.—1. Use of a 2%in. shell in a 25gin. chamber 
does interfere with correctness of shooting. 2. The gun will stand 
reboring. 3. You will find 25gin. shell sufficient for ordinary shoot- 
ing; if you wish to use heavier charges, have the chamber enlarged. 

R. I. C., New York.—1. How long after birth should the tails of fox- 
terrier puppies be cut? 2. Is there any particular way of performing 
the operation which is better than any other way? Ans. 1. About 
ten days. 2. Use asharp pair of shears and cut quickly, leaving the 
tail an inch long. 

C. B. P., South Britain, Conn.—1. There are fair but small grounds 
for snipe about eight miles from re 2. On Long Island for 
snipe go to Oakdale, on Long Island R, R., or to vicinity of South 
Oyster Bay. 3. For duck shooting on Long Island go to Good Ground, 
or Moriches, or Islip. The ducks will soon be there. 

8. B. W., Augusta, Ga.—Jones and Smith marry two sisters; are 
Jones and Smith brothers-in-law? In other words, define relationship 
though none existing previous to marriage. What constitutes broth- 
ers-in-law? Ans. ou will find a definition of the term brother-in- 
law in the dictionary. Jones and Smith are not brothers-in-law. 


E. K. F., Brooklyn, N. Y.—The shad bush or June berry is a shrub 
or small tree growing from ten to thirty feet high. It belongs to the 
botanical family Rosacee, and stands near the hawthorne and the 
genus which contains. the Bg and the apple. The leaves of the 
shad bush are simple and sharply serrate, the flowers white in 
racemes, and the fruit globular, purpiish, edible, and when ripe, in 
June, very sweet. It grows along streams and in moist places 
almost everywhere. 

E. D:, Salt Lake City.—1. How are antlers of elk or deer measured? 
i. e., in a direct line from butt to tip, or along the horn following the 
curves? 2. Which is regarded as of most value, great length or 
great circumference? 3. Other things being equal, which has the 


‘| greater value, a head in which the antlers are perfectly symmetrical, 


or one in which some one or more unique peculiarities exist? 4. Is 
there any recognized authority on the above subject? What publica- 
tion contains the rules or data, and where can it be had? Ans. 1. They 
are measured from burr to tip in a right line and not along the curve. 
2. Great length which is usually but of course, not always, aceom- 

anied by great circumference. 3. This would be a matter of opin- 
ion and taste, but unless the symmetrical horns were enormously 
large we should be inclined to give the preference to the unique 
head. 4. We know of none, 








Roundabout roads are out of favor. Short cuts are popular and 
ractical. BENSON’s CAPCINE Porous PLASTER is in this respect and 
n all others in advance of the times. It is fast superceding all 
other external remedies. It does not postpone; it acts to-day, 
Recommended by eminent physicians. It never fails to afford im- 
mediate relief. Price 25 cents. Word ‘‘Capcine” cut in middle of 
the plaster.—Adv. 


LEATHER Keep Dry.—A perfect waterproof dressing for boots 
and shoes, makes them impervious to water, and softens the 
leather. No sportsmen should be without it. For sale by Geo. L. 
Brown, 125 Federal street, Boston, Mass. See advertisement.—Adv, 

CaLirorNiIA Brook Trovut.—Parties wishing to purchase California 
brook trout eggs can procure them by writing to H. Woodson, Fort 


Bidwell, Cal. See advertisement in our For Sale column. 





UMPHREYS’ 
OME TARY 


VETER ECIFICS 


FOR THE CURE OF _ALL DISEASES OF 
Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Dogs, Hogs & Poultry. 
For Twenty Years Humphreys’ Veterinary 
Specifics have been used by Farmers, Stock- 
breeders, Horse R.R.,Travel’g Hippodromes 

Menageries and others with perfect success. 


LIST OF SPECIFICS. 
A.A, Cures Fevers and Inflammation, Milk 

Fever, Spinal Meningitis, Hog Cholera, 75c. 
-8. Cures Founder, Spavin, Stiffness, 75c. 
C.C, Cures Distemper, Nasal Discharges, 75c. 
D.D. Cures Bots or Grubs, Worms, - - - Co 
K.E, Cures Cough, Heaves, Pneumonia, 75c. 
F.F, Cures Colic or Gripes, Bellyache, 75c. 
G.G, Prevents Abortion, - - - + - - + T5e. 
H.H, Cures all Urinary Diseases,- - - - 5e. 
1,1, Cures Eruptive iseases, Mange, &0. 75c. 
J. Cures all Diseases of Digestion, -_- Ce 

eterinary Case (black walnut) with Vet- 

erinary Manual, (330 pp.), 10 bottles of 
Medicine, and Medicator, eee $8.00 
Medicator,- - --+-+----+- cere 35 
hese Veterinary Cases are sent free to any 
address on_receipt of the price, or any order for 
Veterinary Medicine to the amount of $5 or more. 


Humphrey’s Veterinary Manual (330 pp.) sent 
free by mail’on receipt of price, 50 cents. 7” 
t2"Pamphlets sent free on application. 
HUMPHREYS HOMEOPATHIC MED.CO. 

109 Fulton Street. New York. 








| SEND FOR CIRCULAR OF THE 





S&S CLAY PIGEON COMPANY 
N°33 VINE ST CINCINNATI.O . 





(Extract from Forrest anp STREAM, July 7, 
881, p. 444.) 

* j**  * This flight so nearly resembles the 

actual motion of birds that the Clay Pigeons afford 

excellent practice for wing shooting. We commend 

all sportsrien to test its merits. = ee 








Schwatka’s Search. 


Sledging in the Arctic in quest of the 
FRANKLIN RECORDS, 


WILLIAM H. GUILDER, 


Second in Command. 


1 Volume, 8vo., with Maps and Illustrations. 


For sale by the Forest and Stream Pub. Co. 





‘No. 0207 


COMPENSATING REEL 


Patent January 17, 1882. 


QUADRUPLE MULTIPLYING. 


Nos. 0204 0206 0207. ac alii 
Capacity 40 60 Go] Fate teen the ten 





This is not the ‘‘coming quadruple reel,’”’ but the reel alread 
come. The only quadruple reel made on scientific principles. It 
is the smoothest and most perfect running reel in the world. With 
ordinary care it will last a lifetime. The simplicity of its construc- 
tion makes it hard to get out of order and easy to repair. 


Orders received from persons vene in cities in which dealers 
keep a full line of our goods will not be filled at any price. : 


ABBEY & IMBRIE, 


Manufacturers of 


Every Description of Fine Fishing Tackle. 
NEW YORK CITY. 





Kynoch’s Patent “Perfect” Brass Sell 


—BY— MANUFACTURED BY 


Price, 3.00. 


Kynoch & Co 


., Birmingham, Eng. 














The Maynard Rifles and Shot Guns. 


NEW OFF-HAND TARGET RIFLE, MODEL OF 1881. 


PRICES REDUCED. 










WITH PISTOL GRIP STOCK, TIP STOCK, 
AND SWISS BUTT PLATE. 

For Bunting and Target Practice at all ranges, 
the “‘MAYNARD’” more completely supplies 
the wants of Hunters and Sportsmen generally, than any other Rifle 
in the world, as many barrels can be usedon one steck; and for accuracy, con- 
venience, durability and safety, is not excelled. Send for Illustrated Catalogue 
describing the new attachment for using rim and centre-fire ammunition. 


MASS. ARMS COMPANY, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 





These shells are made of extra fine thin pliable metal, with reinforced base. Use either Winchester , 


or Wesson primers. Can be reloaded as often as any of the thicker makes. Cost only about half a6 
much. bey less than pow shells, and in consideration of their reloading and other odvamsagss 
are really cheaper than the paper. They also shoot stronger and closer, and can be loaded heavier, 
as inside diameter is nearly two gauges larger. They possess a great advantage over all other brass 
shells, as owing to the thin metal they can. be cl (as eee in cut) by simple use of the thumb 
or fingers, and straighten out to original ape when discharged. These goods have already gained 4 
wide and favorable reputation in Europe, and in the opinion of many prominent rtsien will soon 
supercede to a great extent the old style of both brass and paper. samples , upon application, 
be mailed (without charge) to any sportmen’s club or dealer, and prices quoted to the trade only. For 
sale in any quantity by gun dealers generally, or in case lots only (2,000 shells) by 


HERMANN BOKER & COQ.,, 
SOLE AMERIOAN AGENTS. 101 & 103 Duane Street, New York- 


WILLIAM READ & SONS, Boston, Mass., Agents for New England States. 


Wealso carry a large stock (at all seasons) of och’s regular thickness brass sh ada 
the Berdan Primer. Price materially lower than a American make of same quality. em ne 
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FOREST 


BEATTY’S PARLOR: ORGANS ONLY $59 


3.00 
FOR ONLY 


$59.00 


FREIGHT 
AID 


Regular Pri 


i 
ft. to 9-Viola Dolce, 4 ft. 
meet me, 12- 
Se! 


tone,” 18-Vio! 


lina, 
colo, 4 ft, ja 21-Cou, 4 Harmo 


This oe : isa eriuntp h ot the O 
ae ia a 
. is 


ey expensive fancy veneers, The Music Pocket 
rs cone extant. It is deserving of a placein 


€ELESTE Stop, 
the ‘fainous French Horn Solo Combination, New 


24 STOPS. 1-Ceflo, 8 ft. tone, # Melodia, 8 ft to 


tone. 1 
4 ft.tone, 19-Vox ‘Jubilante, 8 ft. tone, 


AND STREAM. 


Grand Organ Right and Left Knee Stops, to 
control the entire motion by the nee, 
necessa’ f 
lla, | TONGU. 


ce $83.00 oun ak eS. 


16 f% tone, 


Sub-Bass, 
ft.tone, 7-Viol di Gamba, 8 ft. tone, 8- 
ressione 


Asta. pea rena 
ox Humana, 
16-Clarionet, 8 ft. tone, 17-Voix it will be fitted up with an 
PLER, which doubles the 
wer of The instrument. Lamp Stands, 
‘ocket for Music, Beatty’s Patent Stop Ac- 
tion, also Sounding Board, &e., &c. It has 
a sliding lid and convenient! —— 
handles for moving. The beilows, h 
ge of the upright pa: pattern, are made from 
the best qua. ae of rubber cloth, are of great 
power, — ore fitted 7 with steel spring? 
o4.' as ality of pedal straps, T! 
of being covered with car~ 
aaa are polished metal, of neat design and 
never get out of repair or worn, 


If you wilt remit me $59 and the 
—- capee within 10 days 

from the date hereof, E will box 
and ship you this Oryan, with Or- 
gan Bench, Book. etc., exactly the 
same as Tsell for $83. You should 
order immediately, and in no case 
later than 10 days. One year’s 
test trial given and a full warran- 
tee for six years, 


Given under my Hand and Seal this 


jue, se Orchestral Forte, 
ht Organ Knee Sto 

n Builder's | Art. IT IS 
EING EXACTLY LIKE 


IN APPEARA NCE, 
Walnut, profusely ornamented with 


of Solid 


RE would ornament the boudoir of a princess 
REEDS Five Octaves, handsome appear- 
ance. It will not:take the dirt 

contains the Sweet VOIX 


SPECIAL TEN-DAY OFFER. 


oem OCIA ELD 


13th day of March 1883. 


SBN) AS td) 
“4 


4 


On receipt of thie § Compan and 
ose in cash b; k Draft, Post 
ores Money bay Registered 
“s Check savoey bank, if or. within 10 da aye from 
the da hereof, I hereby agree to accept tiis coupon for as part payment on m 
celebrated 24 Stop ay ger Ofgan, with Bench, Book, etc. n providing the aah 
balance of $59 accompanies this coupon ; and I will send you a receipted bill in full 
for $58, ‘and box and ship you the Organ just as it is advertised, fully warranted for 
six years, Money refunded with interest from the date of remittance if not as repee- 
sented after one year’s use, (Signed,) DANIEL F. BEATTY. 


ie tala meme cement race 
Asa further ae. for you (provided 

you order immedia‘ within the 10 days,) 

ve organ to your nearest sty rena freight station, 

aippl River, or that faron any going westof it. This is a rare 


N Style No. 121 
La, No. 1915. He 


The Big March Storm| HILL ON 


SEE 


VENNOR'S WEATHER BULLETIN, 


Published Monthly. 
Subscription, 60 cts. per annum. 


sgt 72ins, Depth, $4 ins, 
xed, about 409 Ibs, 


THE-STANDARD 


MANAGEMENT 
, Price 


Montreal, Can. 


Any of the Following Books Sent on Receipt of Price 


—BY— 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING COMPANY. 


—_ Life in the Woods and Tricks of Trap- Dogs and their pole, M 
$1 Dog, The Illustra 
Shaw, with fac-simile 
| Dogs of Great Britain, 
Cocatries 
| Dogs, Points for Judgin; 
| Farrar's Guide te Moose 


Coues’ Field Ornitholo; 
Coues’ Fur oe NOY 
} seed Shot 


For sale by the Forest and Stream Pub. Co. 


Book of the, by Vero 


ent, as it-were, at your very door, all freight prepaid, 

) a oereee rices. Order now; nothing saved bycorrespondence. 
Enclosed find $59 for organ. I have Fe ad your state- 

-ment in this advertisement, and I order one on 

condition that it must prove exactly as represented in this advertisement, or [ 
shall return it at the end of one year’s use and denene the return of my money, with interest 
from the very samen FS 1 forward it, at six percent according to your offer. Re very par- 


Offtes Count late. Freight Station, and on what Ratlroad, 
4 et tien by Ban Draft, PO. telegraph on las Registered Letter, Express Pr: paid, 


he Bank Check. You may oy acoe it by te: on last day and remit by mail onthat day. 
= will secure this specta olter. re this magnificent instrument faerody 1ced 
ut delay, hence t 


Fini ORDER IS GIVEN IMMEDIATELY. 
ibsre= DANIEL BEATT TTY, Washington, New Jersey 


He DOG.|WILD RIGE SEED 


THE DOG. 
FOR SPORTSMEN. 


WORK ON THEIR 
For planting along water-courses, the shores of 
lakes and ponds, etc., to attract Wild Fowl. Price 
95 cents per pound, by mail; $2.50 per 10 
Bie’ by SBI * 
IRAM SIBLEY & CO., Seedsmen, 
CHICAGO, I11., Rochester, N. Y. 


AND DISEASES. 
82.00. 


SUPPLIES FOR 


Naturalists and Taxidermists. 


Price list sent on application. 


W. J. Knowlton’s Natural History Store, 


168 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
Wanted to purchase Owls in the flesh. 


orris.. 


eolored plates 
America and other 


ead Lake 


Lake 
Farrar’s 5 Pocket Map of Rangeley Lake Region. 


Dog, 4 Dinks, Mayhew and Hutchinson. 
Dogs, b ee, by ‘Stables 

anagement of, Mayhew, 16mo 
9 The: Idstone 


| Fishing, Bottom or Float 
| Fishing Tourist, Hallock 
Frank 


B. F. NICHOLS & CoO., 


BOSTON, MASS., 
Manufacturers of 


HEXAGONAL SPLIT BAMBOO FISHING RODS, 


REMOVED TO 153 MILK STREET. 
We are obliged to have more room in our factory and 


setts Charitable Mechanics’ Association Fair for our su r goods. 


THE 


a 
A> FOLLETT PATENT 


Troll: 


The 
Most Durable 


offered to the Anglers ot this 


untry. 


SUITABLE FOR 


orester’s American Game in tte Season.. 


No Rubbers Needed. Leather Keep Dry. 


lied without heat, softens the hardest leather 

va boots waterproof, and adds one-half 

to their durability. A few hours after moe bply! ing a 

polish can be made over it with No 

sportsman should be witnout it. $8 per doz. 

4oz. battles. Sent on receipt of money order to any 

address. Liberal discount to the trade. The above 

is fully endorsed by Forest and Stream and thou- 

sands who use it, G. L. BROWN, Sole Agent, 125 
Federal street, Boston, Mass. 


NEW EDITION. 


—_— 


Canoe and Camera. 


With sixty Mlustrations, and a new map of the 
* canoe tours of the State of Maine. 


PRICE $1.50. FOR SALE AT THIS OFFICE. 


facilities for manufacturing our goods 
to meet the increasing demand. We have received the foe award a — = at the Massachu 
nd for catalogue. 


Pittsfield, Mass. Cuts Froe 
Full-Length COT, in this case. 


: LOUNGE, in this case, 
Bia everywhere by the ce 


int nt Your Oy. Pron 83. 


sizes for circulars. 
$90. For pleasure, eee ma hy 
young or . Everything easy, 
ms. Send mg 


Pinions ie ieee 
oe to the factory, KE & CO., 


Bass Reel 


Lightest, Cheapest and 
Metal Reel ever 


TROUT, BLACK BASS | Meriden, Con 


AND PICKEREL FISHING. 


PRICE, $1.50 EACH. 
LIBERAL DISCOUNT TO THE TRADE. 


Sample Reels furnished if they cannot 
be purchased from dealers in your place, 


W. & J. M. AIKENHEAD, 


55 Front 8t., 


When I say cure 1 do noo mean FI to stop ITS ! a 


time ana thea have them return again, I mean a rofiess cure, 
& have made the disease of Firs, BPI PILEPSY or FALLING 
SICKNESS 4 life-long stud Foarrent my remedy to cure 
the worst cases. Bocanse ssn have tats is nO reason for 
not now receiving acure, Send at once for « treatise and a 
Free Bottle of my apnothing eee, wre ee ae Post 
Office. costs mi trial, an 
eo i Saree be. , 188 Pearl 8t., New York. 


$]2eue 


Ra Site den 00 ome easily made, 
athe tree Address Trauz & Co., 


Rochester, N. Y. 


Wanted. 


Wastes. —THE FOLLOWING NUMBERS OF 
Forest anp Stream: Vol. I. Nos. 9, 17 and 21. 
vol. II. Nos. 1.2and 7. Vol. Vil. No. 6. Vol. X. 
No. 1, and Vol. XIII. No. 8. Address this ones. 
mché8, 


Sur. 
A MILLION A WEEK! 


TO THE BUSINESS PUBLIC —The subjoined 
table shows the total circulation of the several 
editions of THE SUN for 1§82, as compared with 
the corresponding figures of the preceding year: 

, 1882. 1881. 

44,678,656 | DAILY......39,701,161 
. %7,414,114| SUNDAY... 7,037,604 
. 3,443,260; WEEKLY... 3,498,154 


55,536,030 Total 50,236,919 

Five million more SUNS were bought and read in 

1882 than in 1881. The average circulation of the 

several editions during the whole of the past year 
was: 


WEEKLY.. 


.. 143,200 


WEMEEOE cha ¢iccddhe. colt stenvtes . 66,216 

THE SUN has advertising space to sell. From 
its compact form, an advertisement in THE SUN 
is more readily seen than in the blanket sheets, 
hence a few lines in its columns will serve to 
attract the widest attention A five line advertise- 
ment in THE SUN, costing only two dollars, 
reaches over half a million readers. This is un- 
questionably the cheapest and most efficient mode 
of attaining publicity and procuring customers 
anywhere obtainable. 

ADVERTISING RATES. 

In Daily and Sunday Editions the price of adver- 
tising is Forty Cents per Agate Line. Large type 
Eighty Cents. Keading notices Cne Dollar and 
Fifty Cents on third page, and Two Dollars and 
i Cents on first and second pages, per Agate 

In Weekly Edition the price is Fifty Cents per 
line of Agate space, without extra charge for 
large type. For preferred position, Seventy-five 
Cents to 'fwo Dollars per line. 

THE SUN, 166, 168 & 170 Nassau st., N. Y. City. 


FISHING 
IN 


American Waters. 
BY GENIO C. SCOTT, 


New and Revised Edition, with additional chapters 
on Southern and Miscellaneous Fishes, ete. 


ILLUSTRATED WITH MORE THAN TWO HUN. 
DRED WOOD ENGRAVINGS. 


This book is the recegnized Standard authority 
for American Anglers and Fishermen, embracing 
Coast and Estuary Fishing with Rod and Line. 

Fresh Water Fishing with Fly and Bait. Natu- 
ral History of American’ Fishes. Lake and 
Coast Fish and Fisheries. Southern fishes and 
How Angled for. Cookery Adapted to the Re- 
sources of Sportsmen in the Wilderness or on 
the Wave, etc., etc. 


One volume, 589 pages, 
somely bound in extra cloth. 


208 engravings. Hand- 


Price $2.50. 
Published and sent postpaid on receipt of price by 
THE AMERIOAN NEWS OOMPANY, 
NEW YORK. 


Illustrated Price List of Books relating to Sport 
ing and Rural Life sent on application. 


FSTERBROO 


STEEL 
PENS 


Leading Nos: 14, 048, 130, 333, 161. 
For Sale by all Stationers. 
THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN 3O., 


Works, Camden, N. J. 26 John St., New York. 


DEMUTH BROTHERS, 


Manufacturers of 


@ ole 


Artificial Eyes for Taxidermists and Manufacturers 
Also, all kinds of Glass Work done to order. 
Catawogue Free of Charge One Mail. : 
W YORK, 


WM. MACNAUGHTAN'S SONS, 


liR Commission Merchants, 
SEND stame FoR PRICE LIST. 


jOHEAP GUNS for THE PEOPLE. 
i WESTERN 
b 


% CATALOGUES FR 
a Fata Nnaeeas tar COs cee 


Address GRRAy Were WESTERS | Gb WORKS 


ADE TO ORDER.—BREECH LOADING GUNS, 
14, 16 and ae with all the late are 


eee the purchaser. 


NN & "BRO., Cantan, Iil., gun makers, 








(Marcu 8, 1888. 


“KNICKERBOCKER.” | FE eonmedy Repeating Fifle 


120 | FOREST AND STREAM. 


















DEVOTED TO 


Society, Art, Literature, Drama, Pinauce, 


Published at 816 Broapway, New York.’ 
Send for sample copy. 


CHOICE SEEDS! BEST OFFER YET ! 


For 2c. or Nine 3c. U.S. Postage Stamps, I will 
send for trial, 10 papers Choicest Seeds, growth of 
1882, 50 to 300 seeds in each paver, and my New 
Iustrated Seed Catalogue. uble Rose Aster 
(18 colors, mixed); Verbena iow 100 kinds); Aus- 
tralian Daisies; Phlox (16 colors); Petunia (12 varie- 
ties; Double Portulaca (8 colors); Perennial Lark- 
spur: Double Zinnia (8 colors); Deuble White Cen- 
tered Asters (6 colors); Ice Plant. 
W. L. GOODELL, Amherst, Mass. 


ee 
























The Latest and Best. 


Greatly superior to any other Magazine Rifle yet made. The solid metal in line of fire 
at time of discharge renders the Kennedy ABSOLUTELY: SAFE. 


These rifles are made .44 cal. 40 gr., and .45 cal. 60 gr., using the same ammunition as other magazine rifles. 





Can be obtained from any first-class gun dealer in the United States and Canada. 


NOTICE. 


JAMES PURDEYV & SONS, 


Late of 314% Oxford Street, London, W., 


Gun manufacturers, by special appointments to Her Majesty the Queen, H. R. H., the Prince of Wales, and the most noted shots of Europe, 
new and large manufactory erected by them, and their address now is 


AUDLEY HOUSE, SOUTH AUDLEY ST., LONDON, W. 


They take this opportunity to inform American sportsmen that hey have patented A NEW REBOUNDING HAMMERLESS GUN, which, after the most careful practica 
8 


+1 HS? |X) lea? ONLY PERFECT 
HAMMERLES CON MALE 


Its advant H, SIMPLICITY, SAFETY AND FREEDOM FROM MISFIRES. JAMES PURDEY & SONS will only make one quality of gun for the United 
States, vir, THI “BEST. eed five months to make, and can be ordered direct from the makers, or through the agencies of SCHUYLER & DUANE, 189 Broadway, New 


Y: d JOS, C. GRUBB ., 712 Market street, Philadelphia. oe J 
Pan aes: Purdey & Sons are cravared to sell the rights, or grant a license (subject to certain conditions) for the sole manufacture of this gun in the United States. 


The New Pieper Top-snap Breech-Loader. 









give notice that they have removed to a 









The Pieper “Diana” Gun 


Has met with such a remarkable sale, and proved so entirely satisfactory, that we have induced the manufacturer to put in the 
market a TOP SNAP GUN, made upon-the same principle, without extension rib and of*plainer finish, so far superior to any hand- } 

made guns, witnin 334 per cent. of the price that they have at once taken a position as the LEADING GUN. For sale by principal dealers in every section. The following price list is 
positively net: 


F > 12 g. 10 g. 
No. 588. Stub twist barrels, Back action, steel rebounding locks, double bolt, scroll fence, pistol grip, patent fore She POA. us 552 hd oi Ss eee as ce A ek 836 Se 838 00 
* 598. Damascus we - a - - = = * Mor Hi Lute Rebody's Thigh cba ce sa pated mC EAS ace Shae < 40 00 41 33 
“* 689. Stubtwist ‘“ Bar si o ob “ ” ? et. Ty Lee Sieh och v.c.ss cede e ebeceebpeeen exes Nb ene 4666 48 00 
“ 509. Damascus ‘“ ‘ “ “ “ “ “ “ “ cpdeGildbadvicke sobs saaok el oui na ee 5066 52 00 


The Pieper system is entirely new, and actual tests have demonstrated that the guns of this make will stand twice the strain required to burst any other gun. The reinforce lumps 
and boit loop consist of one solid piece of wrought steel, and are independent of thé barrels. The tubes are finished to gauge, and by the Pieper process are put together perfectly st t. 
and invariably. shoot true to center. The ribs are only put on with soft solder, to avoid moisture entering between the barrels. Locks are made of best steel and fine’ y finished, an all 
the lugs and joints are closely fitted and adjusted. - All the parts are interchangeable. ’ , 


Send for full descriptive list. 


SCHOVERLING, DALY & & 






DEALERS IN FIRE ARMS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. (WHOLESALE ONLY.) 


84 & 86 Chambers Street, New York. 


AGENTS FOR: 
H. & R. American Double-Action Revolvers. 
Victoria Pockét Rifles. : 





H. Pieper’s Patent Breech-Loading Double Guns. 
= peed aeons Double Guns. a 
arlin Repeatin es. “L. M.” Breech-Loading Implements. 
Ballard Gallery, Hunting and Target Rifles. Strong Cartridge Co. OF K. White Pa » Shi ys. 
Harrington & Richardson Hammesiess Breech-Loading Double Guns. | Standard Ammunition Co. Brass hello nina rim 
“The American” Single-Barrel Breech-Loading Guns. Card Glass Ball Traps. : a 
Standard Revolvers. Ligowsky Pigeon. Traps and Clay Pigeons, 
The “Hood Line” of Cheap Revyolyers, ~< - Schieber Long Range Shot Cases, 

















